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Superior Quality 
esa tradition has it that Richard Wagner 
wrote his masterly opera “Parsifal” at his 
George Steck Piano. His genius was given full 
freedom of expression because of the superior 
quality of this instrument, now manufactured on 
three continents and acclaimed as “The Smallest 


High Grade Piano in the World.” 


The 


Sales Opportunity 


ies Wagner's day, lovers of music and lovers 
of beautiful furniture have found their most 
exacting demands fulfilled in the George Steck 
Piano. The modern demand for a small grand 
piano at a moderate price makes this quality in- 
strument a real sales opportunity for the dealer 
who enjoys “The Most Valuable Franchise in the 
Piano Industry.” 


CAEOLIAN COMPANY 


FOREMOST MAKERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD 


Makers of The DUO-ART in the 
STEINWAY-WEBER-STECK-STROUD 


and 


WEBER-STECK-STUYVESANT and STROUD Grand and Upright Pianos 
also the PIANOLA 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


BERLIN 


MADRID MELBOURNE SYDNEY 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Time to Do Business Is Now—Why Talk About What Was Done Last 
Year?—An Illustration of the Victor Statement—The Fact That People 
Are Buying Talking Machines and Radios Proves They Want 
Music—Why Not the Piano? 
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T is a satisfaction to know that conditions Small merchandise keeps business going and brings 
in the piano trade at this time of year are money into the counting room as the merchandise goes 
no better nor no worse than they have oul. Of course, the up-keep of these things must be met 
been in days gone by. July presented a as also must payments, but there is such a thing as a sub- 
rather stronger condition than existed in° sidiary to the piano department to reduce overhead on 
July, 1926. August shows an inclination pianos. 
toward being a better month. The per- Return to the question of whether pianos are being 

centage of increase, however, is such a small figure that driven out of the homes by automobiles or by a less de- 
one does not care to attempt to quote it. If, however, the mand for music. A study of the last statement of the 
conditions hold their own as compared to those of 1926 i in Victor Talking Machine Company impressed one with 
August, it must be a satisfaction to all men in the trade. the view that music is wanted in the home. We have 
heard no complaints from the Victor Talking Machine 
people, yet the argument, found elsewhere in the Musi- 
cAL Courier Extra, that music is no longer wanted, is in 
direct contrast to this statement of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, which proves that the demand is as great 
as it has ever been. It also indicates that music is wanted 
in the homes and that music is a necessity in the lives of 
the people today. 
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One characteristic of the average piano man is to 
make comparisons, that is, to prate continually about 
what the piano business was in the past and then to at- 
tempt to compare it with the present. 
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We all must concede that the automobile has done 
more to curtail the expansion of the piano business than 
any other thing that can be presented, since it is not only 
in sales themselves, but in up-keep. We might say the 
same thing also of other expenses. Everything is higher, as 
the prices of pianos are higher. But taking the question Good Prospects Ahead 
of the automobile and accepting that as a leading competi- The Victor statement shows that there was less busi- 
tion which the piano has to consider, let us ask ourselves ness done the first half of this year than the last half of 
what have piano men done to meet this competition? 1926. This is explained by Rudolph Wurlitzer, president 
Some will argue that it is no use—that settles it as far as of The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, that the Wurlitzer 
those who make such statements are concerned: some houses sold 60 per cent. more Victor Talking machines 
mei i Sere yshoy demand for music in the homes—that is and records the first half of this year than the last half aes 
something to be questioned. of 1926, while the orders to the Victor Company were 40 

per cent. less. This probably indicates about the same 
The Home Appeal percentages in other houses handling the Victor products, 
and this shows the differences in the figures of the Victor 
they get tired of the constant effort to go fast, live fast, statements in a way. This does not mean that the Victor 
to speed for great distances. Then they want to rest. Company did 10 per cent. less business, but it indicates 
Where do they get rest except in their own homes? It the why of the difference, and the which may be made 
may be or it may not be that there is less demand for up the last half of this year, in that the dealers will have 
music in the homes, but there are times when music is a sold their overbuying the last half of 1926, and will now 
necessity. To go out and hear music in halls costs; to have demand more to meet the requirements for the last half 
a piano in your own home costs comparatively little. When of this year. 
we look at the tremendous sales of music instruments, take The piano man is too prone to sit down and argue about 
Wurlitzer, for instance, we think of what Col. Conway in what is preventing him from making sales when, if he 
days gone by called “dips.” would put the time into running down piano sales, he 
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People do not ride in automobiles all of the time; 
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would make more sales. If he can not get people on the 
wareroom floors, why not take pianos out and place them 
before the people? 

The Old Timers will tell of methods employed in the 
industry which continued until the wave of so-called 
“special sales” were inaugurated. That fad broke out like 
an epidemic and it covered the country. For a time the 
people would come and buy the pianos, and as long as 
the sales were honestly held they were successful; but 
the pirates included in their work fake offerings and the 
trade soon simmered down to the bargain sales that do 
not bring in the people to the pianos. 


The High Grades Are Selling 


The high-grade pianos are being sold. There are houses 
that show an increase in this year’s business over that of 
last year. When one looks into the reason for this it is 
found that the successful houses are taking pianos to the 
people in the old-fashioned way, by going after sales and 
saving cartage by bringing people into the warerooms with 
automobiles. There is life in the old piano business today 
if only the piano dealers will get out and hustle, instead 
of trying to bring people to the pianos in the warerooms 
by fake advertising and all that goes to hold down pro- 
duction through lack of sales. — 

Selling pianos requires salesmanship just as do other 
commercial commodities that represent large output. The 
Victor Talking Machine Company is selling a large num- 
ber of thousand dollar machines. That, however, is not 
the bulk of its business. It is the lower priced machines 
that form that. 

The cheap commercial piano is practically a thing of 
the past. One does not care to put a high-grade piano 
“out on trial.” The commercial piano is a risk that can 
be taken in this kind of work. When pianos are placed 
on trial it is a question of salesmanship as to how long 
they are going to stay on trial. Arguments are made 
against this, but when they are sifted down it is found 
that they represent a lack of salesmanship on the part 
of the dealer or the organization in not taking the pianos 
from the homes within the given time. 


Cartage and Overhead 


Complaints are made about the costs of cartage. If 
only overhead were pared down and excess eliminated, 
that would cover the costs of cartage. Sitting around 
talking about why they are not sold does not solve the 
problem. The illustration given in the financial statement 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company proves that the 
people want music. The fact that people will buy high 
priced goods equal to the prices of pianos, radios and 
phonographs demonstrates the fact that the people want 
music. The radio has not found itself yet, but it is sup- 
plying music for the people and that is what creates a 
demand for radios. 

What are piano men doing to present the merits of the 
piano as a musical instrument for the home and to impress 
upon the people that the piano and the player piano of 
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today supply the best way of having music in the home, 
whether it be that of jazz, or the classics? 

The piano salesman who goes after his sales will get 
them. Old Timers will remember when the greater per- 
centage of piano sales were closed at night in the homes 
of the people with the piano before them. One would 
think that the piano salesmen of today had formed a 
union with about six working hours in the day, and night 
work eliminated. The piano salesman’s time is his own, 
to be worked out by himself and he can well judge 
whether it is better to talk to the wife, the husband and 
the children about the necessity of a piano and demon- 
strating it, instead of sitting in a wareroom writing ad- 
vertising to drive people in to look at the pianos adver- 
tised in the bargain misrepresentations and to listen to 
the excuses offered by the salesmen. He should get down 
to brass tacks and go out and sell the pianos the pros- 
perous people really want. 

It does not follow that because a family has an auto- 
mobile it can not buy a piano. If the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company can place music in the homes, if the radio 
can do the same, then the piano man must meet the com- 
petition. His competition is not with the other dealers, 
but with the conditions that exist. 

If the sales of high-grade pianos are increasing and this 
in the face of the automobile and all that implies, does 
it not follow that if the proper application is made by the 
dealer individually without looking for outside help of 
associations and all that is contained in that word “ideal” 
being thrown aside, then it is reasonable to suppose that 
the man who goes after the people and insists upon per- 
sonal contact, talks piano and talks it honestly because 
he is honest will succeed, and then will the piano trade 
hold its own against any interference that may present 


itself. 
An Individual Problem 


Just why there should be this constant comparison be- 
tween this year and last year, for it means nothing and 
adds nothing to present day sales is not understood. The 
dealer should settle down to the conditions of the day, 
and not the conditions of the past. Each dealer must work 
out his own salvation and rely on his own business sense 
as to whether he can add to his overhead 5 per cent. for 
this month or 10 per cent. for the next month for the pur- 
pose of business getting. He wants to eliminate every 
dollar that is not earning its keep and a profit added. 

It seems like repeating and reiterating to appeal to the 
dealers to rely upon their own business ability in gaining 
piano sales, but it is certainly a waste of time and money 
to expect an association or society to get business for 
them. There are no two piano dealers in this state or 
country that operate along the same lines. If the piano 
business were standardized it would do no good. The 
lines carried differentiate so. In one town one piano has 
a high standing and in the next town it is unknown. These 
differences can not be overcome by standardizing proc- 
esses along lines of association ideas, but it can be aided 
if it is carried along the lines of economy, just as dealers 
can have profits through cutting down overhead. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Announcement — 


to music merchants and to men 
about to engage in business 


The Baldwin (Piano) Company — America’s 
foremost maker of pianos, in the expansion of its 
business now under way—calls attention to the 
opportunity for a permanent and profitable career 
in the sale of its products,—Grand and Upright 
Pianos, Player Pianos, Reproducing Pianos — four 
complete lines, universally known and nationally 
advertised —in an industry now on the threshold 
of its greatest development. 


Increasing numbers of pianos will be purchased 
during the Fall of 1927 and thereafter by the 
American public, now realizing more than ever 
before the value of the piano as the predominant 
instrument and attraction in the home. 


These instruments may be purchased for cash or 
carried on a consignment basis — acceptable paper 
will be financed—and, if desired, they may be 
carried in connection with.other and noncom- 
peting lines of merchandise. 7 


Desirable territory is available for exclusive rep- 
resentation. Responsible persons are invited to 
address the General Offices or any Division Sales 
Office of the Company for further information. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI, 142 W. 4th Street St. Louis, 1111 Olive Street Denver, 1636 California Street 
(General Offices) Louisville, Third and Broadway Dallas, 1017 Elm Street 
Chicago, 323 S. Wabash Avenue San Francisco, 310 Sutter Street Export Office, Cincinnati 

New York, 20 E. 54th Street Indianapolis, 35 Monument Circle Factories, Cincinnati, Chicago 
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A Few Words About “We” 


A’ :AIN we ask the men of this splendid piano 
trade to compare the MusicaL CouRTER EXTRA 
with other publications that have to do with the piano 
We do not do this in a spirit 


industry and trade. 
of antagonism or competition, for this paper stands 


to its contents and its appearance as the 


alone as 
finest production of its kind in the commercial world 


there 


is no other paper devoted to one industry 
and trade that can compare with it as to typographical 
appearance, and modesty compels a reading as to its 


contents. Each article is written for the purpose 
on the work of manufacturing and selling 
It is 


of press-agent stuff that is writ- 


{ cal ry Ine 
of music instruments upon the highest lines. 
a st rambled evg 

or the individual manufacturer and seller 

ed by men of actual experience who 
to elevate, and it 1s believed 
is that the 


to do good, 


ccomplished. ll 


that is asked 
Courter Extra be judged by what it pre- 
cl The present is a fair example of 
is so far been accomplished, but even though 
almost fifty years in its regular appear- 

ommercial magazine, it is striving harder 
ny time in its history to be better, of more 
of actual results as to giving those who 
hink what is best for the making and sell- 
While we utilize the slogan 


g, especially of pianos 


of Vose & 
probably is an injustice to the so-called piano trade 


Sons, “We challenge comparison,” it 
papers, for this paper stands alone in its contents and 


appearance, and in no way can be compared with 
other trade publications that stand for nothing but 
puffs, the gathering and printing stuff in five or six 
publications about the same things. To be just to the 


Musical 


different in every way, and printing only what is of 


CourRIER Extra, give it credit for being 


value for the advancement of music, the developing 


the piano and kindred music instruments that make 


people happy and contented. At the same time there 


are given articles of value regarding the financing, of 


those commercial conditions that have to do with 


making the music instruments, with the piano pre- 
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eminent, to the end that the people can buy them, 
the dealer can finance the instalment plan of selling, 
and the manufacturers can obtain sufficient capital to 
carry on as they should. Thank you for the reading. 


OOOOOS 


The Cleveland Exposition 


HE piano played a prominent part in the Cleve- 

land Industrial Exposition that ended August 
28. The Dreher Piano Company furnished a num- 
The Stein- 
The 
stages in the main auditorium and Exhibition Hall, 
the band stand in the grounds, the stage in the audi- 
torium annex and the special broadcasting studio of 
WTAM were all equipped with these pianos. The 
booth of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce also used 
a Steinway grand. 


ber of instruments for the exposition. 
way and Duo-Art were the instruments used. 


Daily concerts were given on 
the Auditorium Victrola in the main auditorium. In 
the Tower of Jewels was hidden Brunswick Pana- 
tropes with special reproducers that enabled the 
music to be heard for many blocks. Sousa and his 
one hundred piece band played a two weeks’ engage- 
ment and was one of the big attractions of the affair. 
The exposition was a help to Cleveland business as 
thousands of visitors poured into the city daily from 
out of town points, and the daily attendance at the 
grounds averaged thirty thousand. 


OOOOOD 


Pianos vs. Automobiles 

es daily papers report the remarkable earnings 

of General Motors, manufacturers of automo- 
biles. These reports state that the sales for the first 
six months of 1927 increased 36 per cent. The pro- 
duction of pianos during the same time has mate- 
rially decreased. There is a vast difference, of 
course, in comparing the sales of automobiles with 
that of pianos, but the fact remains that if the auto- 
mobile manufacturers did not place their automobiles 
before the people, take them to the people and talk 
with them face to face, leading up to these personal 
greetings with advertising that creates a desire, the 
automobile business would stand still or recede just 
as does the piano business. One might say that the 
General Motors was a leader. We can say the same 
thing about pianos. The Aeolian Company, for in- 
stance, one of the leaders, has increased its sales for 
1927 by going after them, by good, clean advertis- 
ing, by placing the Aeolian instruments before the 
The 


piano dealer, and the manufacturer also, wants to 


people. It is well to consider these things. 
meet this competition of the automobile but cannot 
do so by sitting down and talking about what has 
been, about what would be, and what is coming, but 
by getting out im the open, letting the easy chairs 
before a mahogany desk have a rest, and doing a 
little physical exercise along with that of mental 
capacity assisting the work that is necessary to sell 
pianos. 
—Ooooo- 


Pianos for the Blind 


ROM Paris, Leonard Liebling, editor of the 

Musicat Courier, Thursday edition, writes: 
“A meeting with Philippe de Montagut was of 
much interest. He has organized music classes at 
the National Institute for the Young Blind, and al- 
though a business man, he devotes a large part of his 
time, and considerable money, to the furtherance of 
the fine philanthropical work. It appears that the 
Government has been obliged to cut down materially 
all its subventions to National institutions, and many 
of them now are dependent largely on private sup- 
port. Mr. and Mrs. Montagut (she is one of the 
Bouer sisters, well-known modistes, of Paris and 
New York) and their friends have been liberal con- 
tributors, but in spite of their best efforts the music 
department: for the blind still is lacking in many 


necessities. They need, before all things, about 


September 1, 1927 
twenty more pianos, and an organ. Perhaps some of 
the American instrument houses would like to aid the 
And 
possibly other kind-hearted individuals might feel in- 
clined to give some money. Mr. Montagut may be 
reached care of Bouer Soeurs, No. 9, rue de la Paix.” 


good cause by donating the needed material. 


—OOOoOoO 


Competition in Collecting 


HE reason that collections in the piano business 
are running behind at this time is that concerns 
selling other products are better collectors than the 
The strongest competition the piano 
men have at the present time seems to be as to col- 


piano men. 


lections. .We hear talk about people overbuying 
through the instalment method that has been copied 
from the instalment selling of pianos. It was the 
piano trade that first showed the value of the dis- 
count banks, and this through the Musicat Courter 
IexTRA, and it would seem as though the piano men 
should have learned by this time how to collect bet- 
ter than those who have followed them in the instal- 
ment game. While there is competition as to the sell- 
ing of products other than the piano on the instal- 
ment plan, the real competition seems to have settled 
down to that of the collecting the instalments each 
month. This should not be. The automobile people 
get theirs even though there is an upkeep in the run- 
ning of the automobile, a monthly cost in electricity 
in the ice machine is almost enough to pay the month- 
ly instalments on a commercial piano, while the 
phonograph people also have an outlay that calls for 
cash in the records. The only instrument that is 
equal to the piano is the radio, which is more and 
more becoming fool proof. If the piano is tuned 
four times a year, that is far less than the upkeep 
Why 


do piano men allow a past due to accumulate if all 


of a radio, and yet the radio people get theirs. 


other instalment sellers get the money and do not 
There is only 
one answer and that is CoLttect NOW, no matter 
what others are doing. 


show past dues like the piano men? 


Beat the others to it every 
day in the week. 


OOOOS 


Here and Abroad 


EORG BERNHARD, a German editor, gives 
some interesting deductions after a visit to 

the United States, in which he endeavors to cover 
much and does say much in an intelligent manner. 
In a long article which covers many phases of Ameri- 
can life, he refers to the influx of gold from all parts 
of the world after the war and deducts that this had 
acted as a most vital stimulus both to production and 
consumption. He states that only in a country in 
which the workman earns more than he requires for 
his daily needs, would it be possible to draw all the 
surplus earnings by way of cooperative assistance 
sales into circulation and thus into the country. He 
states that it is on this system that gigantic demands 
for automobiles, radio apparatus and phonographs 
has builded a system of excess wages and purchases 
by instalments. This brings about a certain social 
equalization which, for the present, has prevented 
class war from becoming as conspicuous in the new 
world as in the old. He says that workmen in Amer- 
ica are able to provide themselves with a great many 
things regarded in Europe as luxuries of the privi- 
leged class. The possession of an automobile in 
Europe labels the proprietor as belonging to this 
privileged class. He says that a state of latent war- 
fare between the pedestrian and the tram car on the 
one hand, and the occupants of the automobile on the 
other, often flames in hostile words or traffic dis- 
turbances. The broad basis of consumption of the 
great masses of workmen and employees, Mr. Bern- 
hard says, is naturally not without effect of psychol- 
ogy to the producer. American employers find their 
workmen are purchasers of their products. He keeps 
himself alive by duties imposed, by an ideal of serv- 
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ice. It has not been so many years ago that the 
Musica Courier Extra called attention to the fact 
that the wages paid piano workmen were so low 
those who did the work of manufacturing pianos 
were not able to buy them. This article plainly 
shows what the instalment business has done for 
the industrials of this country, although it is not 
stated in exactly these terms. 
Bernhard appeared in the New York Times of 
August, 28. 
ditions as they are presented to the mind of a Ger- 
man editor as between the United States and his own 
country. 


This article of Georg 


It is an interesting comparison of con- 


—ococcoo— 


Some Export Figures 
RECENT banking report states that a total 
considerably in excess of $4,800,000,000 has 

been invested in Latin and South American coun- 
tries, through the activities of the banking institu- 
tions in this country. This should bring about an 
immediate improvement in the economic conditions 
of the countries so favored. 
interest to the piano industry, because South Amer- 
ica forms one of the largest markets for American 
built pianos. Of a total of $6,500,000 worth of 
pianos shipped last year, over $2,000,000 worth, or 
practically a third of the total export business, was 
It is 
known that business conditions in practically every 
South American country are being hampered by 
politico-industrial disputes. With the resources of 
the various countries being developed by American 
capital there is hope that there will be a real revival 
of business, and the cultivation of the peaceful arts 


This is of particular 


placed with South American piano dealers. 


and a bigger and better market for American piano 
exporters. 


—l2o000— 


Wholesale vs. Retail Men 


S IME managers of retail organizations, it is said, 


are asking their salesmen to do more “night 
work.” This means the breaking up of the eight 
hour day that has prevailed for long in piano selling. 
The retail men seem to envy the factory “road men” 
the easy time they are supposed to have in traveling 
over the country in the Pullman boarding houses and 
stopping at the high-priced hotels. But who has the 
best of it? The traveling, or “road man,” works 
every night. The retail man resents the being asked 
to make a call on a prospect in the evening. There 
can be no “union” by these two elements in piano 
selling, but let it be said that the “road man” has to 
work all the time, for what is an entertainment of 
piano salesmen, or the dealer at a dinner or what 
not, but the work of the “road man” that soon be- 
comes irksome, to say nothing about the expense 
account. The dealer in the end has to pay for all 
this entertaining, for the expense account of the 
“road man” runs into the overhead, and that is found 
in the cost of production of the piano. Can it be that 
the managers who are asking their salesmen to do 
more night work realize this, and want to cut down 
cost of production, and at the same time get more 
sales? 

—_o000— 


Reputations That Stick 


HILE glue is but one of the materials that 

has to do with the piano, it must have qual- 

ity, and this means the building of reputation. A 
little but interesting publication issued by the Perkins 
Glue Company, called “The Stick,” believes in quality 
and reputation, for, says “The Stick,” “a good repu- 
tation is something every one covets. It requires years 
of time for a concern to establish itself and get a 
good reputation in the trade. No concern that values 
its reputation is going to do anything to jeopardize it. 
We know it only takes a little thing sometimes to 
lose that good reputation—a few shipments of in- 
ferior goods can do it—and after it is once gone it 
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is like milk spilled on the ground, it can never be 
recovered. Reputation is something which should be 
jealously guarded and nothing should be done which 
will harm it. Too much care can not be taken in 
this respect. All employees should know what the 
reputation of the firm employing them is and en- 
deavor to uphold it in every way possible. When a 
concern that has had a good reputation endorses 
policies which are contrary to its former policies and 
starts manufacturing inferior products it may think 
it is ‘putting something over’ on the trade. But it is 
not—it is only fooling itself. Sooner or later it is 
found out and after its good reputation is gone, 
orders begin to dwindle and things go down hill in- 
stead of up. 
going ahead or going backward and reputation is one 


Susiness never stands still; it is either 


thing which helps a lot in deciding which way it is 
going. 
the trade 

and clean. 


Reputation—your honor and good name in 
when you have it keep it and keep it good 

When a product has such sentiments to 
sustain its reputation it can be accepted there is qual- 
ity of-equal sentiment to sustain the reputation.” 


OOOOodo—- 
Hates the United States 
HE 


He is in his beloved Europe, where he was met 
one day a week or so ago, and stated that he never 


Janana Editor has been heard from at last. 


wanted to see this country again where he had made 
the money that enables him now to live in Europe. 
This is a sad ending of a business career. This coun- 
try gives opportunities for those who start with noth- 
ing and through fortunate circumstances arrive at 
an independent fortune. It speaks well for the grati- 
tude of the erstwhile Banana Editor to thus express 
himself and but reflects the ingratitude of one, who, 
having made his money in the United States, sells out 
his business which enables him to go to Europe and 
live, without an expression of thanks, if all be true 
that is said, to the employees that made his money 
for him, and without a word of thanks to those who 
have patronized his business and made it possible for 
him to express himself in this wise to a red-blooded 
American who was traveling in Europe on a vaca- 
tion but who wanted to get back to the country of 
possibilities, opportunities and real life. The Banana 
Editor commits a moral crime in berating the coun- 
try that enabled him to gather the shekels that he 
has carried away to spend in foreign countries and 
give expression to such sentiments. However, no 
one misses him. 
failure. 


Also, he registers an outstanding 


OCOOOOCO- 


“Rain, Rain, Go Away” 

HEN we Old Timers were children we used 

to sing a song that began “Rain, rain, go 
away, Come again another day,” and then followed 
this with lines saying something about little Willie 
wanting to play in the meadow in the hay, etc. This 
song comes to mind during the past wet August days, 
but we have not heard any piano salesmen asking 
for the rain to go away because they want to play; on 
the contrary. Piano salesmen will not go out into 
the high-ways and by-ways when it rains; they do 
not seem to want to tramp around into the back 
streets where there are prospects to be dug up and 
pianos sold to good, honest, reliable workmen who 
now are making the best wages in the history of the 
country. They utilize, seemingly, these rainy days 
to stay at home, or loaf around in the warerooms, 
taking it for granted that prospects can not be 
worked when it rains. Rainy weather is the best time 
to ring door-bells, for the home people are always 
there. There was a time, and old salesmen will con- 
firm this, that when it rained they went out to close 
sales.. The people were at home and especially in 
the country. Nothing would show the real value of 
the piano, if one was in the house on trial, than to 
entertain the family with music during the dark 


7 
gloom of rainy days. Some argumentative sales- 
men will talk about “hard work’’ when such a subject 
is approached. Old Timers will tell these youngsters 
that the best hours they ever spent selling pianos 
were visiting homes in the country where they had 
pianos on trial, making peop!e lively, awakening that 
joyous feeling that music always brings when days 
One Old 
day that he regarded the sun as the greatest competi 


are gloomy. Timer remarked the other 


tor the piano ever had. The sun brought every one 
who owned an automobile out on the road, rain drove 
the people into their homes and they had to have 
something to amuse themselves. The piano sales- 
man in a rain coat, driving over the cement roads 
of this country, working with the farmers in their 
homes or in the outskirts of any city or town, can 
make more piano sales than the man awaiting for 
the sun to shine. Make music when it is gloomy. 
The sun is a great competitor of the piano, but why 
let opportunities like rainy days go by? If it is hard 
work to make those cooped up in the house on a rainy 
day happy, then, the salesman who looks at it from 
this viewpoint is doing just about enough work to 
draw his salary. 
OCOOOOSD 


The “Song Bird” Piano 


HE full page display of the Hobart M. Cable 

Company in the last issue of the Musica 
Courier Extra gave a fine illustration of what win- 
dow display will do. One paragraph of the adver- 
tisement says “the new Blue Ribbon Song Bird is 
the only piano in the trade that, solely through a 
window display, will bring buyers into the store 
How many of us have said that small pianos wou!d 
Yet, 
when Spear’s Music House, in a town of some 
27,000, placed a Song Bird in their window, they sold 
that and another like it within three days. In addi 
tion, they gained some prospects whom it should be 


not be sold to any extent in the smaller towns! 


possible to close later. It is a significant fact that 
these Song Birds were sold to people this dealer had 
previously tried to interest in ordinary pianos, but 
without success.” If window display like this will 
sell pianos why not try out what a display line in this 
same advertisement says, “Spear’s Music House, 
Rome, New York, sells two Song Birds from 3-day 
Window Display”? There is something attractive 
in the name for the small piano, “Song Bird.” Why 
not write the Hobart M. Cable Company, LaPorte, 
Ind., and gather information? It will pay. This is 
no advertisement, but something that will benefit the 
dealer who wants something he can sell. 


OOOOS 


The Dollar Is High 


RECENT report from Washington states that 

the purchasing power of the dollar is higher at 
the present time than any time in the last two years. 
This fact coupled with the high wages and steady 
employment existing in most industries is of vital 
significance. It means that the great portion of the 
purchasing public, commonly designated as_ the 
masses, have more money for saving, and for the 
buying of physical and cultural necessities than this 
time last year or the year before. There is presented 
in this condition a wonderful opportunity for the 
piano dealer, especially in the medium priced straight 
uprights, players and grands. If the people do not 
have to spend as much money in buying those things 
they cannot do without, for clothing, for housing, and 
for food, it means that a greater proportion of the 
weekly budget is available for the purchase of musi- 
cal instruments. With this condition as an estab- 
lished fact it is only a matter of time before the 
piano dealer will actually begin to cash in on his 
possibilities. The market is there, and the money 
Only, sales will not come if 
do not work for them, and work hard. Pianos can- 
not be sold if the salesmen stand around on the floor 
waiting for business to come in to them without 
effort. 


is there. the salesmen 





Collect Now! 


N' YTWITHSTANDING the great amount of 
money in circulation, piano paper shows a very 
high percentage of past due. This conclusion is ar- 
rived at through investigations that show there is not 
that effort being made to collect. The pressure on 
those who buy on the instalment plan in keeping up 
payments on other products bought in that manner 
take in all the cash that should go to the piano men, 
that those who sell automobiles, ice machines, radios, 
talking machines and such are better collectors than 
are the men who sell pianos. 

One great music concern states that investigations 
at the present time show a startling number of ac- 
counts that do not show payments during the past 
ninety days. This house is noted for its wonder- 
ful collection system, has always shown a low per- 
centage past due, and this illustration is but an indi- 
cation of what other houses show. 

It is not enough to complain about the decreased 
number of sales, but it indicates that the competition 
the piano has to meet is out-selling and out-collect- 
ing the piano dealer. The remedy for this is an 
awakening, a steady attendance to business, and the 


cutting of the overhead to the lowest limit as to 


conducting the business. 


The New Competition 

The collecting at this time is of more importance 
than the selling. The dealer with other lines of 
musical instruments, such as the talking machine and 
the radio, to say nothing of the brass and stringed in- 
struments, music rolls, records, etc., not only has to 
meet the competition of the automobile, gasoline, 
radios, etc., but must meet competition in the lines 
carried by his brother dealers. 

The dealer who wants to know just what selling 
he is doing can arrive at that in a simple manner, 
and that by estimating his sales by the amount of 
cash he takes in. He does not fool himself in that, 
for every instalment payment is a sale of a part of 

that looks 
good to count up as a sale the face of a piano con- 
four or 


the instrument payment represents. It 


tract, but there follows the three or more 


years for that sale to be a sale in fact. If a piano 
be sold for $600, with a cash payment of $50, there 
remains $550 to be collected. While the piang may 
be classed as a sale, there yet remains $550 yet to 
be sold. 

The collection department should be looked upon 
as a Sales department, for if one calls to mind the 
fact that one great house confesses to a lapse of 
ninety days on hundreds of the so-called sales, there 
comes to mind that ninety days means much in the 
way of interest, for few carry on in the old way in 
collecting interest as it should be collected. The 
carrying charge enables the overcoming of any loss 
in this direction provided the payments are made 
promptly. If they are not the dealer loses much in 
not having the money to help in a turnover. 

The automobile bought on the instalment plan does 
not represent dead asset, for that machine is paying 
a big assessment in the way of up-keep and gasoline, 
and this will more than pay for the carrying of a 
piano on instalments. 


Pay Up or No Light! 

It is this that is cutting so deeply into the sales 
and collections of the piano dealer—for to this must 
be added the meeting of the instalments on the ma- 
chine. The ice machine, which is assuming hundreds 
of thousands of units that represent monthly instal- 
ments, and which carries a great collecting pressure 
through being collected by the electric light ‘com- 
panies that have the ability to cut off the light if pay- 
ments are not kept up, is another absorbent of the 
money of the people, and it is this and other instal- 
ments assumed by people that keep the production of 
pianos down. 
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Let the piano dealer look back to the days when the 
commercial grade of pianos brought the number of 
units far above what shows today, and he will find 
the fifteen millions of Fords, to say nothing of what 
General Motors is doing, has much to do with present 
conditions in piano selling. The high grade pianos 
are slowly increasing, little to be sure, but there are 
thousands of people who are able to own a piano, an 
automobile, an ice machine, a talking machine, and 
all other musical instruments. 

The piano man has a hard line to travel these days, 
but if he will work, will collect, will take the piano to 
the people, he will find there are thousands who are 
awaiting to be asked, to be shown how to buy a piano. 
To stand still and wait until the automobile craze 
passes away is to do the foolish thing—the automo- 
bile is with us for always. It is competition, but the 
whole commercial world is a competition, always has 
been and always will be. 

The piano, however, stands out alone as a neces- 
sity that is growing as civilization advances, and 
without it music is a dead thing, for music now is a 
necessity. 

Collections Must Be Pushed 

There is no reason why collections on pianos 
Such 
a condition but shows that the piano men are allow- 


should be allowed to slump in the piano trade. 


ing their customers to use the piano man’s money 
to pay for other things sold on the instalment plan, 
and that should not be. The man there first gets his 
money. 

Do the piano men push their collections as do the 
others that sell on instalments ? 
to stop music when people do not meet their pay- 


If there was a way 


ments on pianos, much after the manner of the stop- 
ping of electric lights if the bills are not paid for ice 
machines that depend upon electricity, then would 
the piano man be placed in a very tidy position as to 
collections. 

The piano man, however, must depend upon his 
collections being made by selling right at the start 
and the collecting right as the months go by. There 
is only one way out of the situation and to keep the 
past due where it should be and that is to start right 
in the selling honestly, and then Cottect NOW. 


—_oooo— 


Prophets and Profits 


ara years ago the MusicaL Courier EXTRA 
prophesied in the hot weather of the summer 


months, when we had hot summer months, in a year 
when business from the first of January to the first 
of July had been unusually bad, that beginning with 
the first of September the piano dealers would sell 
lots of pianos between that date and the end of De- 
cember. Piano dealers were advised to lay in a good 
Many dealers followed this advice. 
Strange to say, however, the piano sales did not ma- 
With the start of this 
prophecy every dealer felt that the people would 


stock of pianos. 
terialize as was expected. 
come in and buy pianos. They lost their alertness, 
did no hard work, and the year ended tragically in a 
financial way. 

The Musicat Courter Extra does not believe 
that its prophecy was inaccurate, but it does believe 
that the piano dealer, relying on the good business 
predicted, laid down and waited for the business to 
create itself. This is a strange statement to make, 
yet it is believed by this paper that it is true as here- 
with presented. 

This year of 1927 is presenting practically the 
same conditions, with the exception that so far we 
have not had the weather usual in summer. 
with cold weather it is necessary for the dealers to 
This is shown by the fact that 
collections are not made as they should be. The fact 


Even 
exert themselves. 
is that there is as much money to be collected during 


July and August as during the rest of the year. 
People spend money to have vacations, gasoline bills 
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are increased, money that should go to the piano 
dealer is spent in having a good time, and the piano 
dealer, being pleasant and agreeable, allows condi- 
tions to continue when he should exert persecution 
and prosecution to the end that people must pay their 
bills whether the weather be hot or cold. 


Plenty of Money 

We have more 
money in circulation than ever before in the history 
of the country. If the piano dealers will not take up 
past-dues they will find that in the end they have no 
excuse to offer except that it is their own fault. The 
statement is made in another article in this paper 
that one institution, always good in collection work, 
found several hundred accounts on which nothing 
had been paid for the last ninety days. The head 
of this great institution does not lay the fault on the 


This year is one of plentitude. 


people, he blames his own house, and now is at work 
rectifying the laxity on the part of those responsible 
for the collections. 

Now let it be predicated by the MusicaL Courier 
Extra, with this before us as an example, unless the 
dealers put their collection departments to work and 
This does not 
mean re-possessions, but that those who have entered 


compel them to get in the instalments. 


into a contract should pay instalments as per con- 
tract, for the dealer has filled his part of the con- 
tract by giving the buyer a piano, while the dealer 
has only promises to pay, and having done this, he 
has the right to ask the parties of the second part to 
keep faith as to their promises. 

The coming four months will decide the financial 
results of the year 1927. It is predicted and believed 
by many that there will be a good, flying, head to 
head finish to this year in the way of piano sales. 
It will be wise on the part of the dealers not to sit 
down and wait for good times to come, but while 
jacking up collections, likewise prepare to have good 
piano sales in wait for them. They must not believe 
that the people will come to the pianos, but that the 
pianos must be taken to the people. 


Advertising and Selling 

We are relying too much on the flamboyant 
methods being pursued to attract attention to the 
piano. Those methods are in their infancy and will 
not bring results for some time to come. It is good 
propaganda, all that is being done, but dealers must 
not expect these propaganda methods to send people 
in. This propaganda is but advertising, and the day 
of the special sale, of bargain offerings, of misrepre- 
We have gotten back to the old 
Each individual dealer must util- 


sentations, is past. 
Missouri demand. 
ize propaganda as the basis for the work of his sales- 
men. Personal contact is needed, and this personal 
contact will not be obtained in thé warerooms of the 
The salesmen must get out and talk 
to the people in their homes, they must go after 


piano dealers. 


piano sales instead of waiting for the sales to’ come 
to them. 

The Musicat Courter Extra believes that the 
coming four months of this year can be made into a 
rousing close-up that will create business, provided 
that the individual dealer will rely on his own busi- 
ness sagacity and enterprise, and compel salesmen to 
go after sales and not to depend on profits made to 
materialize, unless-the dealers do the work. 

There is just as much money in the country now 
as the first months of the year—there is no lack of 
money—but it is being taken in on instalment sales 
by people working energetically and leaving piano 
dealers at the post. There is no use talking about 
what this dealer or that dealer is doing. No dealer 
can sit down and make his business go by thinking 
about what his competitors are doing; he must con- 
centrate on what he is about to do himself. If he has 
a salesman who is lacking, who can not make the 
number of sales that his salary demands, let that 
salesman go. Some other dealer may be able to get 
better work out of him and there is no harm done to 
him in fercing him to get his feet on the ground and 
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get out of the idea that the house must furnish his 
prospects. 

This is not the day of easy piano selling. The 
automobile is the greatest competitor in the field. It 
is not a serious competitor, yet there is many a piano 
dealer who believes that the automobile has driven 
music out of the home. It is stated in another article 
in the paper, and may be stated here again, that the 
fact that the talking machine, the phonograph and 
the radio are being utilized in the homes of the 
people, is proof that the people want music. The 
piano is the leading musical instrument, then why 
not supply this necessity in the homes of the people ? 

If the piano dealers of this country want to make 
this year practically even, or beyond the even line, 
then let them get to work, let them have a working 
stock on hand in September, let them lay plans to go 
to the people, have personal contacts with every pos- 
sible prospect in their territory, and then will piano 
sales be made. Sitting down and waiting for piano 
sales is like waiting for a poor collection department 
pulling past-due in without reminding the people that 
they have broken a contract and that contract just 
as binding on the seller as on the buyer. 

Let this sink into the minds of the dealers. What 
the collection department is, so is the selling depart- 
ment. You can not run a piano business and make 
profits by only selling pianos and letting collections 
go hang. The only reason the Musica Courier 
Extra believes that the coming four months of this 
year of 1927 will be a good wind-up for the year, is 
predicated on what dealers themselves will do to get 
part of the money that is allowed to go into other 
sales, and in meeting such competition face to face. 


—_o0°00o— 
A Business Suggestion 


HE Musicat Courter Extra has often won- 
dered why more attention has not been given to 
the export business, which has been growing at a 
tremendous rate during these past few years. Last 
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year the piano exports reached six and a half millions 
of dollars, a monthly average of over half a million. 
The Musica Courter Extra believes that there are 
great possibilities in the export field, and for many 
years has given in its columns a detailed analysis of 
the trend of the business. The figures used are those 
codified by the United States Department of Com- 
merce from the export manifests. The reports are 
issued monthly, but in themselves are of little value. 
There is involved a great deal of work in getting 
the comparative figures to make these of value, in 
addition to relating each advance or decline of the 
business to actual conditions in each country. This 
in turn brings in a comprehensive study of foreign 
business and political conditions, for all of these 
have some effect upon the export of American pianos. 
The Musica Courter Extra is the only paper to 
attempt an analysis of these figures which, as stated, 
without a basis of comparison are meaningless. This 
service is given gladly, despite the amount of labor 
and thought involved, because the MusicaL CourIER 
Extra holds, and has always held, the ideal of service 
over and above all personal considerations. In the 
next issue of the Musicat Courter Extra there will 
be an article on South America which will portray 
in comprehensive fashion some of the influences and 
conditions which are at present holding up trade in 
those countries. 


Piano Promotion 

Cy... of the piano trade newspapers has pub- 

lished an interview with the piano manufac- 
turer that instigated the so-called ‘‘piano promotion” 
scheme, and in this it quotes this piano manufacturer 
who has not spent, if all be true that is said, $1,000 
in the past few years, in making known his own pro- 
saying, “National advertising that 
reaches millions of homes is going on in various 
Newspapers in over 700 communities 


ductions, as 


magazines. 
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are printing regularly articles on the piano and its 
advantage to the home.” If this so-called national 
advertising that reaches millions of homes is going 
on in various magazines, what magazines are the 
advertisements appearing in? To the knowledge of 
the Musica Courter Extra there were only three 
such advertisements which appeared in a few maga- 
zines. As to the newspapers in over 700 communi- 
ties printing regularly articles on the piano, it would 
be interesting to know what newspapers are doing 
this work. Does this double with the press matter 
sent out by the for the Advancement of 
Music, thus creating a waste that could be avoided ? 
It seems to be a of claims but not 
a tangible showing of them. 


Jureau 


making 
It is easy to make state- 
ments and statements may be believed by those who 
make them, but the Musica Courier Extra con- 
fesses that with its wide knowledge of what is going 
on as to pianos, there is no evidence that any such 
work as this is being done. If it is, are the dealers 
receiving any effect from it? The production of 
pianos, as at the present time from statements made 
through the Chamber of Commerce, show there is a 
reduction. This is not intended as a discouraging 
item, but it is well that the piano men of this country 
stick to facts and not make wild statements that can 
not be carried out in evidence in a tangible form 
showing what the advertisements of the magazines 
are, or how many magazines they have appeared in 
and how many different advertisements have been 
shown. Also, it would be encouraging to dealers if 
the 700 communities are being assisted through this 
expensive undertaking, and the articles said to be 
appearing. What the piano men need at this time 
are open, frank statements as to what the Chamber 
of Commerce and its various connections are doing. 
The columns of the Musica Courter Extra are 
open to the Chamber of Commerce or the promotion 
unit of that body, to give evidence that something 
is being done to benefit the selling of pianos by the 
money that is being spent. 








Reputation— 


can be retained only as long as the particular reason for reputation is maintained! 


“A reputation for Quality” is a wonderful asset to any firm yet how easily can it be dissipated by false economies 
in construction—by lowering the standard that the public has been led to associate with the name. The public 
resents imposition—misrepresentation is quickly scented and just as soon as it recognizes such deception—just 
so soon does it turn to another maker. 


It is significant that the House of Stieff has grown and prospered for 85 years—continuing to make Stieff pianos 
as fine as possible—maintaining a standard of excellence that has at no time been lowered to bring the price of 
the instrument down to a “competitive level”—realizing that there is a definite market for the “finest pianos that 
can be built” just as there is one for the mediocre and cheap pianos. 


A quality product brings satisfaction to the consumer—prestige and profit to the dealer and maker. 


Are you interested ina fine leader? We have an interesting proposition to dealers in some open territory and 
we would welcome a request for information. 


No obligation is incurred. 


Stieff Hall 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 
315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Piano vs. Automobile; 
Manufacturer vs. Dealer; 
The Problem of Distribution 
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A Discussion Regarding Restricted Piano Production—What 
Must Come to Create a Demand for.Pianos—Com- 
ments For and Against Induced by Expres- 


sions of C. Alfred 


Wagner, President 


of American Piano Company 


\LFRED WAGNER, President of the American Piano Company, is of the opinion that the pros- 


pects for the future of the piano rest in a change in the financing that is necessary to carry on toward 


a profit making and the building to a production that will bring the piano to a basis of selling values that 


will attract the attention of the multitude. 


The present production is not what it should be. 


There is 


seemingly no effort to bring the selling to that proportions that will make the industry one of production 


that meets the population. There is a 


to the proportions that will attract men 


think of the proportions in thousands instead of hundreds. 


has had an extended and diversified experience in the 


great opportunity for the piano dealers to bring the selling of pianos 


of ability into the business, men of capital and of vision, who will 


\ll this carries with it weight, for Mr. Wagner 


retailing and wholesaling of pianos. His position of 


president of one of the greatest combinations of high grade piano names, backed by the quality of the 


instruments bearing those names, gives him vast vis‘on. 


Chere is nothing small or congested in the workin 


involves vast sums: its manufacturing facilities in the 


methods different than have heretofore been applied to 


piano selling, and its ramifications extending into Europe 


} 
Cail for 


distinctive relations as between the producers and 


the dealers 
A Gigantic Task 
In all Wagner 


gigantic tasks ever set before one man in the piano 


this Mr now is facing one of the most 


business 


of this or any other time in the history of the piano. It 
ve there will be revolutionary changes in distributive 


imply improvements in the present, but 


1 this direction will be done so in a way 


) disturbances that will call for distrust as 


the piano as a commercial instrument, or in 


demands that may be created in whatever 


forced upon all manufacturers and 


las they run may 
oblems of selling It 


} 1 
does not solve the pr may be, also, 


that Mr. Wagner 1s 


ly following the 


stalking ahead « times, but those 


trend of piano producti 


as to producing and selling to 


hat assurance that is necessary t 


to that point where it will stand 
Tyrot ; 


1¢es ¢ 1 lay, Dut 


which now 1s 


1 


roductive powers in the lack of selling 


lemand through expansions created by 


Piano Not Losing in Popularity 
s no evidence that the piano is losing its hold upon 
of desire for mu on the con- 
not bringing as a whole those 


notwithstanding the 


reat profits, 


We 


is but three 


always must remember 
years or less, 
and to 


Yet witl 


runs into generations, 


j 


outside 


say 
speaking reasol 
a musical instrument 


that 


distribu 


Here are 


various public 
the bottom necessity of 
} of commer 


profits ir real 


gs of the American Piano Company. 


Its capitalization 
great plants of the various units require distribution 





possibilities of distribution, for the production instead of 


increasing is decreasing, taking the industry as a whole. 


Possibilities as to Production 


“What means a production of from 200,000 to 250,000 
units per year in a population as large and as prosperous 


asks Mr. 


He presents reasons why this small production 


as this country presents for piano possibilities ?” 
Wagner 
rests at the present time of prosperity in this great country. 
He talks of the possibilities of foreign trade, and believes 
the outlets that will allow of expansion, 


that to be one of 


yet which is allowed to go by without a thought by those 
who should study this ways and means of increasing busi- 
ness 

The greater the production, the more opportunities in the 
savings of manufacturing. This certainly is shown in auto 
mobile production. Thousands of automobiles of American 


makes are sold abroad. Why can not our pianos, the best 
manufactured in the world in all their different grades, be 
sold abroad and help to increase the production? 


Mr 


own institution, but of 


Wagner has a vision of what 
all other 


It will be observed that 


is possible not only for his 
piano industrials that now are struggling for relief as 


demand. 


What Can Be Done 
the 


to bring about a solving of 


to limitations of 


Mr. what 


is to be 


evade question, “Well, 


Wagner 


don 


does not 


what to many 


seems a problem?” He meets it face to face, and 1s out- 


spoken in his observations as to present conditions and 


limitations. It would hardly be possible to give in whole 


the reasonings of this man of great penetration. There is 


much that he could maintain that would fit in with present 
methods of piano production and distribution, but there is 
that may the Musica Courier 


Extra that bears upon what is in the mind of this man who 


much be presented by 
has ambitions to be one among those who build to expan- 
*sions and arriving to not only what would be of benefit to the 
people but arrive at that success that spells profits within 
the 


measures of safe investments. 


The day of utilizing the money of the people to the build- 
ing to great industrials is before us. Billions of the money 
of the 


that allow of the savings of the people to earn their keep 


people are invested in the capitalizing movements 


and then some 

In this the piano should arrive at its own true possibili- 
investments in other productions that are 
people, 


earning 


ties as do. the 


demanded by the which handled right give returns 


that 
that 


within the powers of an established industrial 


finds its output bought by the very people who thus 


invest their money and expect a return in the investments 


made in the confidence of and trustworthiness of thos« 


who control 


A Possible Solution 
Here is where the vital spot is touched in much that Mr. 


Wagener arrives at in his conclusions as to creating a de- 


mand for the piano that will ultimately result in the earning 
those 


profits for who rely upon their money to bring re- 


turns in the way of dividends. The days of the small pro 
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ducer in such an article as the piano is not within the 
growing demands of the operators, if all can be brought to 
serve the investment of money, except the starting of the 
ambitious man who capitalization 
through the selling of his own products to the people. 


can so conserve his 

Right here comes the possible solution of the piano prob- 
lem. Can not the piano manufacturers bring about, and 
that successfully, policies of selling that now are being oper- 
ated in certain directions by automobile organizations which 
operate as far as the bringing together valuable names as 
has the American Piano Company ? 

What is here said is but the arousing of speculation on 
the part of the MusicaLt Courter Extra, and must not be 
attributed to Mr. Wagner any further than his attitude as 
to increasing piano production brings in the wake of his 
talk to this paper. Just what Mr. Wagner has in mind is 
not given out, but there are stimulating thoughts that cause 
one to wonder if the illustrations he offers as to the financing 
of automobile institutions could not be so wrought into 
piano financing, and along lines that will fit in with a pro- 
duction of long life with that of the automobile of short 
life. 

As said, the instalment selling of articles of necessity was 
brought to commercial life by the piano. The discount 
the fruition of the bank and 
handling of instalment paper. This difference of instalment 


method also discount 


was 
paper representing an asset of long life as against the in- 
stalment paper that represents a short life, presents many 
and serious divergent financial distances as to solving the 
problem of liquidation, the creating frozen assets into lam- 
bient solubility that represents cash. 


A Comparison 
The connecting link as between the automobile manufac 
turer and dealer is not like that of the piano manufacturer 
and the dealer, for there is a lack of control in the one and 
control in the other. Which manner 
that it is the piano dealer that presents the lack of control on 
the part of the manufacturer. 


means in a reversed 
The automobile dealer is not 
given the wide scope that the piano dealer has as to, first, 
credit, and, second, as to methods of pricing and selling. 
The 
tion to free selling in the trade-in. 


two commercial elements have the obstruc- 


The piano has the best 
of it in value as to second-hands, but there is a lack of 
volume as to the trade-ins with the piano as compared with 
the automobile. 


same 


The piano dealer has full and free hand 
in his valuations of the trade-in, and with all that has been 
attempted on the part of Mr. Wagner, that privilege still 
stands. In this latitude as to trade-in valuations the piano 
dealer utilizes this freedom to break and cut prices to that 
point where the great mark-up allowed the dealers by the 
manufacturers is cast aside as of no value. Competition 
allows savage and destructive sales to be made in the effort 
to beat out competitors and build to misleading figures as 
to volume of business. ; 

The automobile dealer is not allowed any such freedom. 
Prices must be maintained, second-hands are not a scarcity, 
such as is shown in the advertisement in this issue of the 
Musica Courter Extra that makes a bid for seventy-five 
second-hand grand pianos. 


The Position of the Piano Dealer 
The vast 
not present in the piano, for the piano is an instrument of 
many years’ life. 


amount of replacement in the automobile does 
The automobiles manufactured by the 
millions present a high percentage of replacement in pro- 
duction. Is it 
advantages to 


not possible for the piano dealer with these 


stand steady and sell with business 
profits that are permitted by the mark-up 
as between the prices of the manufacturers and the prices 


of the dealers? 


sense 
and enjoy the 


If the automobile dealers cut prices through overvalua- 
tions as to trade-ins, the percentage of trade-ins being such 
a factor in automobile selling, how long could they main- 
tain their business existence? Yet when one compares the 
piano dealer with the automobile dealer there is a distinct 
reversion in favor of the piano dealer as to profits. The 
automobile dealers are not classed as high commercial possi- 
bilities, and yet these men who sell automobiles work like 
If all be 
true that is said, few Ford dealers present living profits, 


demons to get a decent living out of their efforts. 


and this can be carried to some of the high grade automo- 
biles bearing names of great value. 


Controlling Selling 

How do the manufacturers control the selling of the 
dealers? Let the piano man look into this, study facts, and 
then compare his own independent position as to relations 
with the manufacturers he buys from, and he 


will f 
conditions he wuold never accept in his own dealings. 


tace 


The automobile business is not the money-making business 
it is given credit for as far as the retailing is concerned. 
Under present conditions the piano dealer has far the best 
of it, and the automobile control the 
selling of the dealers even with the inconvenient trade-in 
popping up in a great majority of the sales of new machines. 

What becomes of this profit and loss of trade-ins in the 


yet manufacturers 
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automobile business? Can any one tell any more than make 
an estimate of what becomes of all the pianos manufac- 
tured? Yet automobiles are sold and pianos are not, if we 
accept the ambitions of a man like C. Alfred Wagner. 


A Picture of What Might Be 


Let us turn to the possibilities of what could be done if 
the same methods were applied to piano selling as prevail 
in the automobile business, with the holding in mind that 
the automobile presents such high valuations as to the sale 
prices of the new machines. 

Suppose the piano manufacturer should awaken to the 
fact that the margin of difference as between the wholesale 
and retail prices is too much to create a demand by the 
people. 

Suppose the dealer should awaken to the fact that the 
manufacturers were taking the selling of pianos into their 
own hands as far as the placing the pianos in the homes of 
the people. 

What would be the results ? 

The MusicaLt Courter Extra has for long complained 
about the strained relations between the manufacturer and 
It has time and again begged that these two ele- 
and 


the dealer. 
ments in piano production and selling get together 
arrive at conclusions that will allow of the manufacturer 
knowing just what the intake of cash by the dealer is with- 
out reservations, thus allowing the credit standing of the 
dealer to be the measure of the dealer’s credit limitations. 
Then that partnership 
relations that should exist in every credit accommodation 


would there be arrived at real 
as between the dealer and the maker. 

No piano man refuses to give his full and honest standing 
to a bank when he wants a loan or a standing limit of 
accommodation. But let the manufacturer ask the dealer 


for such a revelation, then is there resentment. 


The Manufacturer’s Problem 
It is evident, as we study the financial conditions that 
surround the returns for piano sales in the form of instal- 
ment that the manufacturer must take stand 
that will create more business. If the dealers of the present 
can not create the demand, then there must inevitably come 


paper, some 


a change of methods that will give to the manufacturers a 
better profit margin. 

Many of them are arriving at what the serious considera- 
This 


in the even somewhat meager results of retail houses or 


tion of the profits the retail field presents. is shown 
branches controlled by the manufacturers of pianos. 

These are but reasonings inspired by what Mr. Wagner 
arouses by his remarks as to the small production of pianos, 
for certain it is that the margin of mark-up the piano deal- 
ers enjoy at this present time is not doing justice to the 
small margin of mark-up allowed the manufacturer as be- 
tween wholesale prices and production costs. 


What Has the Chamber of Commerce Done? 

Another thought presents itself right here, and this not 
to be attributed to Mr. Wagner: “What has the association 
idea done, which is represented in our Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, to bring about a solution of these 
difficulties herewith presented ?” 

In the minds of many the Chamber of Commerce is a 
rank failure. These irresponsible conditions are due, as far 
as this paper is concerned, to the lack of real results as to 
benefits to the business of making and selling pianos. Not 
one successful movement has been made to overcome or 
stop these evils that are destroying the piano as an indus- 
trial and as a trade. 

There comes to the surface again the argument that has 
time and again been printed in these pages that the dealer 
must act upon his own responsibility in building to greater 
business, while the manufacturer must do the same. 

The remedy seems to lie in the bringing the dealer and 
the manufacturer closer together. Yet many believe that 
instead of cementing the two elements into a partnership 
for advancement in production, the Chamber of Commerce 
has but created a feeling of antagonism as between dealer 
and manufacturer that prevents the forming of those co- 
ordinations that tend toward increased business, which 
means greater production. 

The discontent exhibited by the dealers as against the 
Chamber of Commerce as a whole, the utterances that de- 
clare for a separate association and the breaking away from 
the central body, indicate that there is a distinct atmosphere 
of dissatisfaction that prevents the placing in working order 
those movements that will eliminate the evils referred to 
in what has been aroused by the broad attitude of Mr. 
Wagner in his desire to take the best methods of correcting 
the relations of the manufacturer with the dealer. 


Work Is the Answer to the Auto 

If the piano dealer but realized how the automobile 
dealer is handled by those who manufacture the products 
he sells, there would be a different attitude as to the feelings 
that come to the surface as these problems are discussed. 
Always should the piano dealer remember that the mark-up 
on pianos is a far different figure and the percentage of dif- 
ference is a shock when the answer is attempted as to why 
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the automobilé dealer’s condition in a personal analysis as to 
how much he gets out of his automobile business, and add- 
ing to this how he has to work so hard to get what he does 
out of the tremendous productions of machines that only 
eliminate time, and which the piano dealers say ruin the 
piano business. 

If the piano dealers would work as hard as do the auto- 
mobile men who sell the products of the automobile factories, 
It is a battle be- 
tween the physical satisfaction of traveling fast in an auto 


then would the competition be lessened. 


and the intellectual satisfaction and home building abilities 
of the piano. 

There is a vast waste shown in piano selling. 
mobile dealer can not afford to do what piano dealers do in 
The automobile manu- 


The auto- 


the showing of their wares for sale. 
facturers do not give the dealers such a wide margin for 
the making of profits even through economical overheads, 
yet the piano dealer gives utterance to the statement that 
the automobile is killing the piano. 

Has the Chamber of Commerce ever endeavored to arouse 
Has 
ever heard of anything that will cause the piano dealers, 
and that unto the manufacturers, to cut overheads so that 
there would be a profit shown in piano selling ? 


A Challenge 


Some one will ask how this can be done by the Chamber 


the selling ambition of the piano dealers? any one 


Here is one answer that will probably be re 
Let the Chamber of Com- 
under a 


of Commerce. 
sented by the salary drawers: 
merce cut its own overhead, and 
half a million of dollars a year do something, anything, 
that will give evidences of creating movements that will give 


less expense rf 


a return for the money spent in its maintenance. 

If the Chamber of Commerce can do anything at all, it 
certainly should be able to help in these readjustments that 
are bound to come. 
has aroused a series of arguments 


Courter Extra 


All that has been said 
of the Musical 
upon an analysis of the piano vs. the automobile in a thirty 


that are those created 
minute talk with Mr. Wagner. 
WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


Food for Thought 


Since the above article was written and in type, a letter 
has been received by the editor of the Musica Courier 
Extra from one of the best posted men in the piano indus- 
try, a man who has studied production for years and who, 
every year, accepts the government figures and proves them 
up by personal contact with the manufacturers. 

This communication is of unusual interest in view of what 
has been said in the interview with C. Alfred Wagner, Presi- 
dent of the American Piano Company. It presents a con- 
dition that will, no doubt, attract much attention. 


August 29, 1927. 
Editor Musical Courier Extra: 

I read nearly all of your editorials and they are mighty 
fine all of them. I believe that a big error is being made 
by the leading dealers and manufacturers in pushing grands 
to the exclusion of uprights and players. 

Attached you will find the 1925 census of piano manufac- 
tures as follows: 


102,321 
149,307 
40,357 
9,170 
12,880 


Uprights 
Players 
Baby Grands 
Parlor Grands 
Baby Grands* 
Parlor Grands* 
Total Instruments 316,734 
* With mechanical players 


102,321 + 316,734 = 
149,307 ~ 316,734 = 
49,527 — 316,734 = 
15,579 ~ 316,734 = 


32% 
47% 
16% 

5% 


Uprights 

Players 

Baby & Parlor Grands 

3aby & Parlor Grands* 
100% 

* With mechanical players 


The great mistake the piano industry is making is in 
pushing grands to the exclusion of uprights and players. I 
believe it is safe to say that 80% of the dealers’ advertising 
is spent on grands which ran 21% of the ouptput. If 40% 
were spent on grands and reproducers and 60% on uprights 
and players the result would be different. 

The people are being educated only on grands, and a 
good one costs from $750 up, whereas a good upright can 
be purchased for $450 up. People who could and would 
purchase a $450 upright hold back and do not do so on 
account of pride—through the neighbor buying a grand 
which they cannot afford. The result is they refuse to buy 
at all. j 

When a public school or musical college buy, what do 
they purchase? They purchase 80% uprights. 

I believe if the dealer will advertise uprights and players 


11 


he can get a great sales, Another big mistake is 


spending all the fall advertising campaign on reproducers 


many 


5% of the piano volume is on reproducers, yet every large 
house in America, from September to Christmas, will give 
whole pages on reproducers. 

Motors 
Oaklands than Cadillacs, and they 


General sells more Chevrolets and Buicks and 


spend the pages on the 


lower grades, as Chevrolet and Buick, while Cadillac gets 


a half page once in a while. Where do you suppose they 
would be if they spent 80% of their advertising on Cadillacs? 
The masses buy the real quality medium priced goods, 
and a good upright or player will answer every musical need 
as well as a grand will. 
You can get a wonderful upright for $450 to $500, but 
vou can certainly get a very rotten grand for that price. 
Another thing, I believe that the home life from now on 
will be less restless, and that people will devote more time 


to making the home attractive through music and less 
on the crowded roads. 

I believe that the piano industry will make a very rapid 
recovery this fall, and the dealer who advertises to reach 
the pocketbooks of the masses through good value and quality 
has a very successful future. 

A Piano WELL-WISHER. 

The most important point made in this communication is 
illustrated in the advertising of General Motors. The main 
advertising in the piano business today is confined practically 
Those 
duce what is termed “a full line,” can study this. 
this 


next issue of the MusicaL Courter Extra, this communica 
: 


to the high-grade makes. manufacturers that pr 


Further comment will be made upon letter in the 


tion arriving just before this issue goes to press. 


Over $2,000,000 Profit Shown 
in Victor’s Half-Yearly Report 
Net profits of $2,006,235.86 and net sales of $19,680,048.05 
are shown in the hali-yearly report of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company for the six months ending June 
which has just been mailed to the stockholders 
The 
dicated by total current assets of $27,394.374.98 as against 
current liabilities of $3,410,767.81, a ratio of 8.03 to 1 as 
compared with a ratio of 6.84 to 1 December 31, 1926 


pany. strong financial position of the company is 


Cash 
and marketable securities are $15,271,008.32 as 
$10,196,081.94 as of the same date last year. 

In presenting the report to the stockholders the company 


opposed to 


calls attention to the fact that the sales for the six months 
period covered by the report were $19,680,048.05 against 
sales of $20,880,161.38 for the corresponding period in 1926. 
The comment on these figures reads: “There has been an 
increase of approximately $1,300,000.00 in straight talking 
machine and record business during this period. The com- 


bination radio-talking machine instrument es for the first 
> 


sal 
six months of the year were approximately $2,500,000.00 less 


than for the first six months of last year which is a general 
reflection of conditions in the radio business. The business 
of your company is seasonal and it has been our experience 
that sales and net profits for the second half of the year are 
substantially in excess of those for the first half of the year. 
Present indications are that this year will be no exception.” 
With reference to the earnings of the Gramophone Com- 
Ltd., of England, and the Victor Talking Machine 
Company of Ltd., in Victor Talking 
Machine Company owns a controlling interest, the report 
reads: 


pany, 
Canada, which the 
“Although the final accounts of these two companies 
up to June 30, 1927, have not been received, the interim re- 
ports show that the undistributed earnings will be greater 
than for any previous corresponding period and their net 
asset value will be substantially more than at June 30, 1926 
The shares in these controlled companies continue to be 
carried at their net asset value as reflected in the accounts 
of the two companies at June 30, 1926.” 


A. G. Gulbransen Donates $1,000 
Towards Chicago Symphony Fund 


Following his helpful suggestion as to the method of sup- 
plying $30,000 deficit in the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
A. G. Gulbransen, president of the Gulbransen Company, 
made his suggestion more forcible by sending a check for 
$1,000 through the Chicago Daily News. The August 17th 
issue of that paper acknowledged receipt of this contribu- 
tion and also printed the letter accompanying it. 

“It is most gratifying that the Chicago Daily News has 
taken the initiative in carrying out the proposed plan for 
the raising of the Symphony Orchestra fund. 

“Your great newspaper has always been foremost in its 
splendid support of those notable movements that have 
achieved world-wide fame for Chicago’s civic progress, cul 
ture and education. 

“It seems opportune to bring forth the suggestion that out 
of the present situation a proposal could be made for a 
larger orchestra hall in the near future, as so many music 
lovers are now deprived of hearing the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and if this idea is out it 
financial situation.” 


carried would relieve the 





Rambli 
y the 


Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 


C. B. Amorous of the Aeolian Company 
Points to National Prosperity as 


Possessing Great Possibilities for the 
Piano Dealer—Music as Necessary 
as Food, and Now 
Than Ever Before. 


Needed More 


he Rambler had an other 
I Aeolian 


finance 


interesting conversation the 


morous, Director of 


Sales of the 
many original ideas regarding the 


of pianos at retail. It is not always that 


the piano business with ideas that seem 
illy opposed to traditions, but if the piano 


accept these men of tenacity, of purpose, 


are willing to take the responsibility of 


ns that have been in existence for many 
A ‘ 


increase the production of pianos 


dnethods, 


or policies, to inter- 


new ideas that keep pace with 


Music Not a Luxury 


is believes that as long 


as piano men will 


old-time ide 


that music is a luxury 


just si 


» long will pianos be submerged 


Startling as the question was, The 


once thrown into a position of acceptance, 
a condition that few piano men, probably, have 
Mr. 


at one with a force and an 
the 


opportunity of considering Amorous throws 


his deductions 


that arrests mind and causes the 


cells that probably have lain dormant 
ts that are not often pre- 


the viewpoin 


A Pertinent Query 


Ss question of planos as a necessity 


} j . a 
e condition t plano dealer 


| 


ut of the homes of the 


here were no pianos to replace 


its, what would the people do?’ 


himself. st and think this over. 


prospective customers and let him 


prevent any such seemingly improbable 


nos were removed from the homes 


places in which the public hears 


in life worth the living for 


their salesmen 


would al 


piano dealers and 


seriously, ssorh the idea 


is an absolute necessity, then 


1 


10 is the basic instrument of all 


music, 


rent attitude on the part of the men 


the piano manufac- 
A Nation Wide View 


s ha u Ise six weeks’ trip to the 


Denver, Salt Lake City, 

Kansas City and 

would be expected that 

nt of information 

possibilities of busi 
1927 

had practically 

ral points he 

rops, industrial 

must depend 
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bler 


in the same way,—and the fools know it. 
—OLiveR WENDELL Ho_Mes. 


ig Remarks 


upon the products of the different sections of the country 
for the absorption of the products of the industries. 

When asked what the possibilities for the last four months 
of this year were, Mr. Amorous said: 


Country Is Prosperous 
“Tam an optimist. This country has never been in such 
a prosperous condition. It may be that there are possibilities 
of disaster, but that no one can foresee. One may, however, 
take into consideration the productiveness of each zone that 
I have visited, and no matter what the products were, I 
found no conditions that would make me believe that the 
piano dealers of this country can not reap a harvest between 
now and January Ist. 

“The only thing I fear,” continued Mr. Amorous, “is that 
dealers are not preparing for the possibilities presented to 
them by having stock enough to follow a progressive and 
enterprising drive for piano sales. 
talk what the automobile is 
doing, but it must be remembered that the fast pace of the 


“There was much about 


automobile is bringing about nervous disorders that only 


music can overcome. This may seem a rather striking ob- 
servation to make but music will do more for the alleviating 
of nervous disorders and these brought about through our 
own distinct movement as to ‘getting there.’ The one must 
of necessity be a relief to the people who tire themselves out 
with 


fast going, the effort to get somewhere: faster than 
others can do, and the claims on the physical and mental 
conditions brought about 


through the great haste to go, 


and there must be a relief afforded. What greater relief 


can be given than music in the home?” 


Music the Great Healer 
Mr the remark that the 
piano gave the best music of any music instrument for the 
He 
the talking machine and the radio are the greatest aids to 
what kind of 
The talking 
machine has its place and the radio has its place, but the 


Continuing, Amorous made 


purposes of alleviating nervous disorders. believes 


the piano that exist today. It matters not 


music one wants, it is supplied by the piano. 
piano always is supreme, it is the basic element in music, 
and if we were to remove the piano entirely as suggested, 
and rely upon the phonograph and the radio, there would 
be a loss in music that can not be estimated. 
The dealers have great ground to work on. They have 
something more and better than the automobile provides. 
Even the highest priced machines are not competitors of 
music, yet the dealer insists that the automobile, the radio, 
the talking machine and other articles sold on the instalment 
Admitting all that is 
said regarding the usefulness and necessity of these prod- 


plan prevent the sale of pianos. 
ucts that are being sold on the installment plan, the piano 
yet has the greatest hold on the people. If the dealers and 
their salesmen will only accept the fact that music is a ne- 
cessity and not a luxury, they will find their relief. 


Music as Necessary as Food 
Another forth by the 


Aeolian Company man of ideas, and that was in the state- 


surprising proposition was set 


ment that music was as necessary to life as food. Here is 
a problem that might cause many a piano man to hesitate 
and refuse to discuss, but let it be taken up seriously and 
let it be one of the aids to instill into the minds of those 
who sell or buy pianos, that music is an absolute necessity, 
and then let them try to visualize what this country would 
be if music were entirely obliterated. 

It is hardly necessary to state that when the question of 


+h 


music is presented, it the piano, for the piano is the 


means 
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fundamental basis of music such as we have arrived at in 
our civilization to supply the demands of people. 

Along with this study of selling phases of the business, 
the prosperity of the country, and the inclination of the 
piano trade itself, to realize what the piano really means 
to the world of music, Mr. Amorous has some decided and 
These 
this 
there is being carried to the dealers through the Aeolian 


objective points as to financing the piano business. 
ideas are being formulated into active operation. In 


policies what probably will give relief to dealers in a way 
that has not even as yet been covered by the present dis- 
count company methods. At this time it would hardly be 
possible to give to the piano world these ideas that have 
been brought in from the outside world and will be open 
to what has and is, seemingly, a concentrating commercial 
affair, where those on the inside look out upon the world at 
large with distrust and with a loyalty to traditional methods 
that can but be admired but at the same time can be con 
demned. 


The Value of Piano Paper 


There is no question but that the instalment paper of the 
piano business is the strongest, the safest and the best com- 
mercial paper that is brought into existence through piano 
The question of the value of this 
Mr. Amorous 


selling that exists today. 
instalment paper lies in its being collected. 
states that the automobile people, the ice machine people 
and all others engaged in selling on the instalment plan, 
articles that approach the cost of the piano, get their money, 
then collect it and do not discount at any present discount 
methods that now work. 

the 
made 


If it can be brought about through these ideas of 
Aeolian Company man that instalment paper can be 
to be worth its face value, that the discounts, etc., can be 
saved, then will there have been brought about one of the 
most distinct and valuable financial movements that has 
been as yet presented to the piano business. 

It will not be long before these plans that are now matur- 
ing will be laid before the Aeolian section of the piano busi 
ness, and, necessarily, if it is successful, which The Rambler 
firmly believes it will be, the other sections of the piano 
business can absosb and take, for the reason that it is not 
trade-mark or such evolutions in the 


possible to patent 


commercial world. 


Growing Production 
There is one thing apparent, the Aeolian Company is 
up and doing; the Director of Sales is not the only man 
that is bringing into the old house many innovations that 
have to do with the building to a greater production through 
The Duo-Art, the Weber and the 
other pianos that form the products of the Aeolian Com- 


the selling of the dealer. 


pany are increasing in production. There is no seeming 
haste or worry in these movements on the part of the Aeolian 
organization, but there is an enthusiasm that bespeaks suc 
this 
and enterprise is carried to the outside world. 

The 
was a wonderful success. 


cess, for no business can prosper unless earnestness 


New York 
The outlining of plans, the in- 


recent convention of Aeolian dealers in 
stilling of ambitions and the desire to do things, was cer- 
tainly carried to a completion that sent each Aeolian dealer, 
and those salesmen who were present, to their home towns 
with plans toward the making preparations for the meeting 
the demands of the people which necessarily must be created 
by the piano men themselves; the laying in of stocks of 
instruments on a safe margin, and the cleaning house in 
all respects, is evident from what one gathers in con 
versation with the men of the Aeolian organization who 
have in hand the keeping alive of this distinguished old 
house that has done so much for music, not only in the 


United States, but throughout the world. 


Success Based on Love of Music 

Herein is shown that what Mr. Amorous says about music 
is but the result of the work that the Aeolian Company 
has been doing for these past many years, subscribing to 
the benefits of music in the advancing of civilization, the 
power of music as a physical exhilarator, the power that 
music has to elevate and expand the mental attitude of the 
people. 
tion, for the Aeolian Company was and is carried on by 
music, and the reverence that the heads of this house have 
always held for music. 


This is shown in the success of this great institu- 
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Two Very Young Musicians, Proteges of 
E. H. Droop of Washington, Who 
Are Making Remarkable Strides in 
Advancing Towards Artistic Pro- 
ficiency—An Inspiration for the 
Little Folks. 


Some years ago, E. H. Droop, who, with his brother 
Carl, represents the Steinway piano in Washington, D. C., 
the example set by the honored father who 
founded the house of E, F. Droop & Sons Co., has had 
much to say to The Rambler in his enthusiastic way about 
a little girl who is destined in Mr. Droop’s mind and judg- 
ment to become a great pianist. 


following 


This little girl has gone through high school, graduated 
at the age of thirteen and then entered the George Wash- 
ington University at Washington. Sylvia Altman is the 
name of this prodigy and while doing all of this school 
work, she has kept at work studying music and practising 
on the piano. Today, at fourteen years of age, Sylvia Alt- 
man is appearing in public, earning money to carry on her 
studies in music and practises daily to keep her technical 
attainments within bounds and carrying on to an artistic 
standard, with the end in view of earning enough money to 
complete her education at the George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Along with the studies of Sylvia Altman there has fol- 
lowed her brother Julian, who now is nine years of age and 
who is playing the violin. These two youngsters are today 
appearing upon the public stage and creating a -sensation 
at every performance. To be sure, they are not appearing 
on the concert stage, for the prodigies in music are not 
looked upon with favor by the regular concertgoers. 

It was hard work to obtain recognition for these two 
children except upon the vaudeville stage, and it was hard 
work for the good mother who has worked so hard and 
patiently to enable these two wonderful musical aspirants 
to obtain, first, training in music and then recognition for 
them from the public. The good mother with ambitions 
that have always been with her since her childhood in 
Russia, but with no opportunities to take up the study of 
music, gave to her children what was within her and now 


she is working valiantly and earnestly to give her children 
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worth has yet to develop as his years number more, and 
yet, the interest was not wholly absorbed by the pianist— 
Mr. Droop gave what he could of his musical attainments 
to both children. 

The phenomenal success that these children are making 
now is somewhat hampered by limitations exercised in 
New York City in preventing youngsters from appearing 
in public, but outside of New York City these appearances 
have met with ovation after ovation. The good mother 
was telling The Rambler the other day that at a recent 
appearance in a New England city her children had to play 
three times a day, and that at the first appearance the piano 
provided by the management, the stage piano it is presumed, 
was not a good instrument. After hearing the two chil- 
dren play, and realizing the difficulties Miss Sylvia met 
as to the limitations of the piano, the manager immediately 
went out and obtained a new grand piano and had it placed 
on the stage for the little pianist’s second appearance of 
the first day. 

There is presented here a suggestion that piano dealers 
throughout the country should take advantage of if Miss 
Sylvia and Master Julian appear. It is the great interest 
that will be excited among youngsters in their own home 
towns and cities to hear these two children, and especially 
to see what an artist Miss Sylvia has become and at the 
same time keeping up her scholastic studies. 

Let The Rambler insist that if Sylvia Altman and her 
brother Julian are announced to appear in their midst, let 
them make every endeavor to have the little ones hear these 
two children, let parents know what this good mother has 
accomplished, and it will be found that it is like the appear- 
ance of any star among big folks. It will mean more to 
children of any town or city than the appearance of one 
of the world’s greatest artists, for to the little folks what 
the big folks do always overshadows and discredits the am- 
bitions of little people who have greater minds than accred- 
ited them. 

We old folks do not always remember that the little folks 
have very large hearing capacities, that they have viewpoints 
and minds that are formulating and are 
folks to lead them. The old saying, 
“Little pitchers have big ears,” means more than the big 
folks at times realize. The hearing of one of the world’s 
great pianists does not excite the little ones to-any great 
extent, for it is beyond them, but when little Sylvia Altman 


through the eye 
looking to the big 











Two Juvenile Artists Who Are Making a Wonderful Impression Upon Their Audiences in 
Vaudeville. 


WH 


the education necessary, as she believes it, besides that of 
music. 

As a general thing, musical prodigies are not allowed 
to attain those mental attainments that come only through 
schools and universities provided, but are kept constantly 
at music. It was all this that caused Mr. Droop to give 
what aid he could to the mother and to have the musical 
ability of the children recognized. Naturally Mr. Droop, 
being a fine pianist himself, had more interest in the de- 
velopment of little Sylvia Altman on account of the piano, 
than would naturally be given to the boy, Julian, whose 


plays the piano, and even though she plays the same music 
as the great artists, it has a different meaning to little ones 
that may hear her. 

If the vaudeville managers would but realize it, they have 
in these two, for at least a year or two longer, the greatest 
incentive to bring little children to the performances than 
anything they have had for many years. Let the managers 
tell the big folks to bring the little folks and hear these 
two little folks who are today budding artists and they 
will be doing a duty to their own children and will, at the 
same time, create a desire for music in the homes and give 
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homes that atmosphere of culture which is never found 
where the piano is excluded. 

The Rambler confesses that all this is seemingly enthusi 
astic; but on a visit to Washington recently, Mr. Droop 
had little Sylvia come to the Droop house and play for The 
Rambler. The Rambler confesses that he accepted this in 
vitation of Mr. Droop with some misgivings, but the minute 
the hands of the little artist swept over the keyboard, he 
realized that before him was a genius and that Mr. Droop 
had grounds for his claims. Added to this, it may be stated 
that Mr. Droop had Cortot hear the little pianist, and at once 
Cortot volunteered to do what he could for the little prodigy, 
and when the great pianist returns to this country he will 
give of his time what he can to aid the progress of Sylvia 
Altman. 

There are others who are interesting themselves in these 
two little people and will see to it that assistance can be 
rendered to the end that they shall receive their just dues 
in the building to artistic careers that will lead them to give 
to the world the music of the great composers and this in a 
manner that will live. 


eee 


An Illustration of Effective Stock Ar- 
rangement Drawn From the Cloth- 
ing Field—The Piano Salesman 
Should Know the Position of Every 
Piano in Stock. 

There are few salesmen, floor salesmen to be 
who study the stock on the wareroom floor. This is not a 
failing confined to piano warerooms, it is met with in many 
retail houses. 


explicit, 


This is shown in the following from a recent 
issue of the New York Times: 


One of the things which plays an important part in 
marking the difference between failure and success of many 
small stores, according to a local merchandising authority 
is the location of the stock. Not only does it frequently 
happen, he said yesterday, that slow-selling stock is given 
too valuable a position on the shelves, but the contrary is 
also true very often. 

“The other day,” he went on, “I dropped in to see the 
head of a new popular-priced ready-to-wear shop of the 
neighborhood type, and while I was there I noted that, al- 
though the front of the store was crowded with customers, 
the back was practically empty. The centre was taken up 
mostly by the overflow from the front. The proprietor 
being busy, I tried to find out why this was so. 

“it did not take me very long. I found that the stock 
was so arranged that the best-selling sizes were right at 
the front. That made them easy to get at, which was an 
argument in favor of this position. On the other hand, a 
much stronger argument against it was that many pros- 
pective customers did not come into the store because of 
its apparently crowded condition. 

“One thing the proprietor had overlooked was that, in a 

location where competition is keen, shopping must be made 
as easy as possible. The day I visited the store it was 
quite warm, and no woman could be blamed if she sub 
consciously rebelled against going into a store which prom 
ised, through its apparently crowded condition, to add to 
her discomtort. Had the store been mine, I should have 
arranged the stock so that the racks around which the 
customers were congregated would have been about 
way back toward the rear. This would ‘nave given more 
rvuom to the women who were trying on garments 
would not have caused others to pass by. 
_ “At another time I saw a somewhat similar thing happen 
in a shoe store that made a particular play for men’s trade 
This store carried women’s shoes, but the stock was lim 
ited. In spite of this and the primary desire for men’s 
trade, the women’s footwear was carried in the front of the 
store. 

“It is a fact well known to any experienced handler of 
men’s shoes that the great bulk of the sales are made on 
the sizes and widths around 8C. Yet the stock of the same 
store was so arranged that the clerks either had to-reseat a 
number of customers or take a lot of unnecessary steps. 
These steps not only used up energy but time, and loss of 
time means fewer customers served in a given period and 
lost business. The owner of the store, however, was too 
obtuse to see the point which I brought up to him, and 
so far as I know, he is still using his old stock arrange 
ment. 


half 


and 


Know the Stock 

This, some may say, has little to do with the piano busi- 
ness, but let the Musica Courter Extra assure such that 
it is a fair illustration of not only the placing of pianos 
correctly for selling purposes, but also in the salesmen who 
have to wait on the customers that may come into the ware- 
rooms to know what is on the floor, but also where it is, 
so that there will be no hallooing to another salesman, ‘ 
Bill, where is that Boy piano that was marked down?” or 
words to that effect. It is not expected that the outside 
men will know the stock in hand, but the outside man who 
wants to be a real salesman will keep track of the stock, 
even though it means a little more work. Through this 
he gains confidence that will make him independent of the 
floor salesman and finally bring him to a round-up of sales 
closed on the floor that will be of inestimable value to him. 

If any piano man has any idea of what it really means 
to say piano salesmen should know where each piano is, he 
can learn this bv talking to the floor salesman, then asking 
for some particular piano, and the salesman is at sea as to 
the one he wants. Naturally one would say that the inquirer 
would not know what piano to ask for, but a man, for in- 


Say 
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could pick out a certain piano 
walking through, and use that as a test, and he will find 
that nine-tenths of floor salesmen employed today show 
ignorance of the location on the floor of the various pianos. 


What a Salesman Should Know 

A piano salesman wants to have extensive information, to 
know all about the piano, whether he is able to play the 
piano or not. Many salesmen realize their own ability to 
tone and this enables them to sell pianos without 
great effort, but men who can not play the piano must 
depend on their knowledge of the piano, which can be gained 
on the con- 


stance like The Rambler, 


show 


from tuners or constructors of instruments, 


struction of different makes. 

exist in the commercial 
world if they get their own prospects. If they will not put 
work to get 
are dependent on the house which looks to 


All this may seem repetition, may be 


Live piano salesmen can only 


enough push and energy in their their own 


prospects they 
them to do the work. 
telling a story which has appeared in these pages many times 
before, but now is the time for the salesman to realize that 
musical instrument, and can 
classed as a instrument like the ukulele 
or bahjo. The King of Music Instruments 


and should be approached with respect from every angle in 


the piano is more than a mere 


musical 


not be 


piano is the 


the work of salesmanship. 


a 
A Beautiful Steinway Window in Ham- 
burg, Germany, That Has a Dis- 
tinctly Novel Appeal for the Little 
Folks—and Their Parents. 
There is reproduced herewith the photograph of a window 


& S. Mitteilungen, 
Hamburg, 


that comes to us through the S. 
& Sons, 


this picture tells its own story. 


display 


the house organ of Germany. 


The inter- 


Steinway 


The caption to 








\ show window of the London House of Steinway & Sons, decorated as 
which shows on the left the old Upright in a light figured Birch case in style of Louis XVI which 
but did not get delivered in time for its first and only trip across 
On the right hand side is a small fancy decorated Louis XV toy piano. 
with table and crockery as well as the rose in the background were all arranged by Mrs. William 
who took particular pains to have a window a little out of the ordinary run. 
bad that the lovely coloring of the children’s clothes, the pianos, the rose and carpet could not be 
reproduced in the photograph. 


was destined for the S.S. “Titanic” 


the ocean. 


R. Steinway, 


about this window indicated that the people in 
Europe are utilizing the young folks as 
their affection for the piano. 


ing part 
a ways and means 
of gaining 

The piano dealers of the United States have only recently 
taken up this idea of creating in the juvenile minds love for 
contests, teaching methods, etc., 


the piano. The various 


that are going on throughout the country give strength to 


the idea of training the mind of the child to love, even rever- 
ence the piano. 

There 
Steinway at Hamburg and other branches of the foreign de- 


have been several incidents within the House of 


partment showing that the question of the window display 
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has been taken seriously and many illustrations have been 
published in the Hamburg home organ of Steinway & Sons 
that give evidence of enterprise and originality. Here is 
another evidence that the piano men in foreign countries are 
not as dead in business efforts as some piano men in the 
United States are prone to think. The business of the 
Hamburg section of Steinway & Sons is one that many a 
piano manufacturer in the United States would envy. 

The European manager, William R. Steinway, whose wife 
designed and carried out this window display, is what we 
in the States call a “go-getter” and he exercises that same 
spirit of business getting and the protecting the Steinway 
name as is presented in the great house in New York City. 


ere 


Are There Too Many Trade Papers in 
the Piano Field? 
the Real Value of a Trade Paper— 
An Interesting Exposition of Real 
and Imaginary Service. 


There is much speculation going on in the piano industry 
and trade as to the future of the trade papers that seek to 
mirror the events of the music industry. That the trade 
papers, so-called, are of great value when utilized as medi- 
ums of communication between the manufacturer and the 
dealer and the salesman is evident in the fact that all of the 
industries have their individual publications to make known 
what is going on in the manufacturing and selling of factory 
products. 

For long it has been evident that there have been too 
many trade papers in the piano industry. There seems to 
be a tendency on the part of many piano men to link the 
whole lot together and never seek to realize that there is a 
great difference in trade papers. Some are good, 
indifferent, some bad, and some are very bad, and, while the 


some are 


NL 





“The Child’s Music Studio,” 


The little dolls 


It is too 





would bring about a very small number in this 
it is evident that there is a lack of interest mani- 


fested as to the majority of the publications. 


word “some” 


division, 


Here is something that will interest those who are seri- 
ously considering the value of the so-called trade press in 
the piano and music industries: 


Thoughts and Afterthoughts About the Limita- 
tions of Trade Journalism 


In the Borough of Manhattan, and not far from the 
Hudson River, the question of trade papers and their influence 
or lack of influence came to the front in a conversation 
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between a well-known manufacturer and the representative 
of a weekly publication. 

This paper is credited in every direction with being the 
only one in music trade journalism that speaks with author- 
ity upon the matters that especially concern it. 

It is also well known that it understands perfectly the 

limitations of music trade journalism, and that as it is quite 
able to take care of itself it openly admits these limitations 
and frankly discusses them in its columns. This frankness 
is never imitated by other music trade publications, and their 
reasons for not imitating it are very good. 
_ Non-expertness explains the reason. Without malicious 
intent, it is merely fair to all concerned to make the un- 
equivocal statement that nowhere else in the entire range of 
trade journalism is there to be found a journal or journals 
representing any trade or profession with so little practical 
and intimate knowledge of its subject. 

This lack—a fundamental one, almost anyone must be 
willing to admit—demoralizes the journals and indirectly the 
music trade itself. 

The music trade has fallen into the habit of coddling the 
inefficient journalist. It unthinkingly provides him with 
money for his necessities and his luxuries, not for any value 
received, but because this trade editor asks for favors on the 
ground of good fellowship, or because of his barbaric yawp 
or for some other equally pertinent reason, 

Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect this sort of trade 
editor to admit his extraordinary limitations, but aside from 
that there are some who apparently do not realize the extent 
of their own ignorance. They seem to be thoroughly honest, 
and will discuss any question of trade policy or of mechani- 
cal practicability with a fat witted assumption of importance 
and knowledge that is as funny as a whole barrel full of 
monkeys. 

On the other hand there is a way of covering up a lack 
of knowledge, and it is hard to say whether this method or 
the placid and benignant one captures the most dollars, but 
the odds are in favor of the last named. Columns of re- 
sounding bosh, supplemented by an obstreperous manner, are 
actually credited with being genuine business ability and a 
deep acquaintance with the subject under discussion. 

There are a great many people who are mightily im- 
pressed with the firing of blank cartridges if the gun only 
makes noise enough. 

Thank goodness, the limit is about reached for the present. 
The music trade has groaned for some time under the burden 
imposed upon it, and is restricting itself more and more in 
its expenditures with the rank and file of the trade papers. 

“T do not see,” said the gentleman taking part in the dis- 
cussion, “what good the ordinary music trade paper can do 
me. It cannot tell the dealers anything about me that they 
do not know already.” 

Very true; but suppose the paper is not ordinary. Sup- 
pose that it is a paper striving earnestly for better methods, 
for a deeper insight, for a fuller comprehension of every- 
thing that tends to a more complete development of every 
branch of the music trade. Its mission should be to be a 
help to the trade, and it cannot be a help without demon- 
strating a rapid rate of progress in itself. It does not exist 
merely to sell goods for the trade through its advertising 
columns; in its best form it is a medium for the promulga- 
tion of live ideas, tending to broaden and strengthen every 
good force in the trade with which it comes in contact. 

No man who makes an earnest and careful study of a 
progressive and conscientious trade paper, conducted by 
people who have both knowledge and ability, can do busi- 
ness in a humdrum, dead-and-alive fashion if he really 
wishes to keep up with the spirit of the times. 

If the manufacturer does not care to have his dealers read 
about him, be sure that his dealers will read about some 
other manufacturer, with the result that he will soon have 
fewer dealers, with a consequent gain to his more enterpris- 
ing rival. 

As an instance of the lack of knowledge in a very ordinary 
matter on the part of a trade journalist, it is related that 
when, a few weeks ago, reference was made here to the fact 
that the rotary valve had long been superseded by the piston 
valve in certain brass instruments, inquiry was made of a 
manufacturer as to what the valve was and what was the 
difference between a piston valve and a rotary valve. 

As far as advertising is concerned, the manufacturer, im- 
porter and publisher should select his trade paper with as 
much care and intelligence as he shows in his other pur- 
chases. He will not find the Royal Baking Powder people 
buying advertising because the vender thereof toots vigor- 
ously at them through a tin horn, nor because they admire 
his capacity for food and drink, nor because they believe in 
the beautiful verbal bouquets which he throws at himself. 

All the great advertisers who have exhaustively studied 
the subject for years advertise with a definite idea of what 
they want to accomplish, and they know just where to go 
for what they desire. 

The music trades of this country are contributing, possibly, 
as much as $150,000 a year to the support of the musical 
trade press, and it would be well for them to make certain 
just what they are receiving in return for this vast outlay. 
If they are receiving a proportionately large gain in the 
shape of new ideas, and an increase in volume of goods sold 
profitably, well and good; if, on the contrary, they are pay- 
ing for the education of the larger part of the music trade 
press in its own business, as is actually the case, they are 
devoting too much money to eleemosynary purposes. 


We Challenge Comparison 

There is probably one item in this article that is wrong 
as to figures and that is the amount of money that is spent 
by the music industry in the present-day publications. When 
the article that is herewith given was printed, $150,000 
year was a great sum of money. Otherwise this reflects, in 
a measure, the views of the one who writes it at the time 
it was written. This article appeared in the MusiIcaL 
Courter Extra of January 13, 1900. There probably will 
be given some who argue about the advantages of the piano 
trade papers, arguments that differ little from those ex- 
pressed today. It is an interesting document, especially in 
view of the many charges that are being made and will be 
made at the present and in the near future. 

The Musicat Courter Extra has been going on the tenor 
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of its own way for close to fifty years. It will continue 
in its present publication that advancement that always 
has marked its progress. Some say that the MusicaL 
Courter Extra is “high-brow.” When this remark was 
made to one of the high officials in one of the greatest mu- 
sic instrument establishments in the country, his answer was: 
“We need a leader that will lead and lift those who are 
not taking music seriously. In my opinion,” to continue the 
words of this successful man, “the MusicaL Courter Extra 
is the one paper that can lift the piano business, the music 
industry, and all that applies to it to a higher elevation.” 

This paper strives to be different, it strives to be better, 
it knows that it is better, and it is going to maintain this 
lead as long as it is published. 

The article that is reprinted from the Musica Courier 
Extra of January 13, 1900, was written by one of the 
pioneers in piano trade journalism. There are many who 
will remember Mr. Thoms, and it was Mr. Thoms who 
wrote the article, and he wrote from experience, for he 
established and maintained for many years one of the first 
music and trade papers published in this country. 

Again, with apologies to Vose & Sons, of Boston, “We 
challenge comparison.” 


a 
Two Famous Piano Products Make Life 
Happier in New $4,000,000 Hotel on 
Waikiki Beach in Far Off Honolulu. 


Vaudeville performers have chortled so much about love, 
moonlight and dusky maidens on Waikiki Beach, Honolulu 
(T. H.) that people have unconsciously come to associate 
it with the strumming of ukes rather than with the Stein- 
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be housed in one of the most magnificent business edifices 
in the city. The present quarters in 6776 Hollywood Boule- 
vard will be given up and the business merged with the 
new Hollywood branch that will open in the El Capitan 
Theater Building, 6834 Hollywood Boulevard. Barker Bros. 
has obtained a long term lease on this building. They will 
occupy the entire six stories with the exception of the por- 
tion now utilized by the theater. 

Barker Bros. has long enjoyed a reputation for the ex- 
cellency and artistry of the products sold by it and its piano 
division, under the capable management of John W. Boothe, 
has been an outstanding success. 

The Hollywood store will make the fourth Barker Bros. 
in southern California, the others being located at Los An- 
geles, San Diego and Long Beach. 

Henry S. McKee, president of Barker Bros., in making 
the announcement, stated: “In establishing a branch of 
Barker Bros. in Hollywood boulevard we intend to create 
something possessing a quality and beauty fully worthy of 
its neighborhood. As the establishment develops and we 
learn what the people of Hollywood wish Barker Bros. to do 
in Hollywood, we will do it.” 

It is intended to make this Hollywood store a unique 
series of shops supplying to the Hollywood clientele the best 
fashions in each of the branches of home furnishings that 
the organization features. The El Capitan Theater Building 
was selected for the store because of its unusual architec- 
tural merit. 

As stated, Barker Bros.’s Hollywood music store, now 
located at 6776 Hollywood Boulevard, will merge with the 
new Hollywood store in the El Capitan Building. There 
also will be sections of living room, dining room, and bed- 
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The new Royal Hawaiian, Honolulu (T. H.), seen from the ocean. 








The pianos installed in this 


four million dollar hotel include a Steinway and Weber Duo-Art. 
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way, the Weber Duo Art and classical music by great art- 
ists. However, in the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel on this 
beach, the piano installation is the Steinway and the Weber, 
and some of the world’s great artists are planning to stop 
on world tours to give at least one recital in the ballroom 
of the hotel, where each is assured of as fashionable audience 
as could be found in New York, London or Paris. 

The Royal Hawaiian Hotel, which cost four million dol- 
lars, is built in the gardens and coco palm groves of the 
former Island kings. The coral-colored facade faces the 
Pacific and the great courts look on century-old palm groves. 
Brilliant colors have been used in the interior decorations 
and everywhere in the building the beautiful surroundings 
are seen through wide, arched windows or glass-enclosed 
doors. In the large ballroom the Steinway is used for con- 
certs and the luxurious Ladies Lounge has been equipped 
with a Steinway grand sold by the Thayer Piano Company, 
Ltd., of Honolulu, Steinway dealers for the Hawaiian terri- 
tory. The Weber pianos, sold by the Bergstrom Piano 
Company of Honolulu, are used for a variety of purposes. 
The Weber is used in the ballroom with the dance orches- 
tra. When the Players’ Guild gave a series of performances 
at the hotel, soon after its first opening in the spring, the 
Weber was used in the Little Theater of the hotel, which 
overlooks the stretch of Waikiki beach. 
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Barker Bros. to Open Complete Branch 
‘Store in Hollywood, Cal., in the 
Magnificent El Capitan Building. 


Within the next two months the Hollywood branch of 
the piano department of Barker Bros. of Los Angeles will 


room furnishings. There will be an important fabric section 
where drapery fabrics of fashion will be available. A fine 
linen and bedding shop will be included—one for floor cov- 
erings—another for fine silver, china, glass—and still another 
for novelty art objects, lamps, and gift things—the latter 
shop to be done in the style of the Modes and Manners 
Shops in Barker Bros.’ Los Angeles store. 

In addition, there will be studios and workshops for the 
creation of modern interiors. 

The new establishment is expected to be ready for busi- 
ness by October 1. ; 
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Watching Other Associations at Work to 
Help the Industries They Represent 
Point Out a Curious Condition in the 
Piano Association— A Manufac- 
turer’s Suggestion. 


The piano business is not afflicted with many failures. 
This may seem strange to merchants of other lines of goods, 
but the very nature of the piano business is such that a 
failure is due more to the lack of ability on the part of the 
dealer handling his business affairs rightly than to any con- 
ditions surrounding the business itself. 

The Rambler has often had occasion to refer to the work 
of Executive Chairman Mosessohn of the United Women’s 
Wear League of America. Mr. Mosessohn has done some 
remarkable work in straightening out the difficulties of the 
dealers that belong to this association. There is clipped 
from one of the New York Sunday papers the following 
that might be read with interest by those who are said to 
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be conducting the affairs of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, for there have been two or three failures in 
the industry that are being handled by the Chamber of 
Commerce that might derive some information from this 
story; 


AFTER A SECOND FAILURE 


Course of Procedure in Extending Credit in Such Cases. 


The question of how to deal with small retailers in finan- 
cial difficulty for the second time is one which has lately 
presented itself to the United Women’s Wear League of 
America. An instance of this was cited yesterday by Execu- 
tive Chairman M. Mosessohn, who said: 

“Recently a small retailer who has been in business for 
twenty years found himself in ‘hot water’ for the second 
time. The first time was about three years ago when, owing 
to domestic difficulties and the expense of court proceedings, 
about half his capital was swallowed up. This money was 
taken directly from his business. There was no way of 
replacing it, and a settlement was effected which his creditors 
were willing to accept. 

“The retailer’s second trouble resulted from a slump in 
business conditions in the Middle Western town in which 
he is situated. With no evidence of fraud, and with each 
crisis based on an entirely different set of circumstances 
outside of the retailer’s field of responsibility, it was de- 
cided that a second settlement might be granted him. 

“This, however, was an exceptional case. Sometimes the 
two-time failure, without being dishonest, is shown by his 
second trouble to be incompetent. If a retailer allows him- 
self to be caught twice by the same set of circumstances 
he may safely be judged incapable. In such cases it is usual 
to effect a settlement, if possible, and to advise against th« 
extension of further credit. 

“The third class in which such retailers are divided con- 
sists of fraudulent failures. Usually it is easy enough to 
detect them. If a man has once been under suspicion of 
having tried to defraud his creditors, even if it cannot be 
proved, a second request for their indulgence should be 
refused. The past year, which has been a trying one for 
this class of retailer, has brought such cases into sufficient 
prominence to require serious attention. Their settlement 
has occasioned more trouble than the arbitration of matters 
in which much larger sums are involved.” 


Open Discussion Helps 
While this article refers directly to the retail field in the 
Association that Mr. Mossessohn is Executive Chairman of, 
there are presented ideas that would be of value if only the 
employees of the Chamber of Commerce would read be 
tween the lines and realize that open discussion concerning 


conditions surrounding failures in the piano business would 


avail to the minds of creditors who are told nothing about 


what is being done with the assets of certain failures, or 
what the plans are to carry on the business. 

The creditors are left in the dark and only the fact that 
men of honesty form the creditors’ committees, permits of 
the silence that is as dark as is that of the employees of 
the Chamber of Commerce as to information that might help 
or bring creditors together in a way that might be of avail 

The main thing in printing this story from the New York 
Times is to show how men like Mr. Mosessohn view condi 
tions that surround the trade they represent through associa 
Mr. Mosessohn works in the light. 


of the Chamber of Commerce seem to feel that secrecy is 


tions. The employees 
the better, or, to use words employed by a disgruntled mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, have an idea that it is no- 
body’s damn business what they do. 

The Rambler does not coincide with this last viewpoint, 
but he does believe that if the men responsible for the con 
duct of the Chamber of Commerce and who are paid large 
salaries and expense accounts, would tell the members who 
pay the bills what they are doing through the trade press, 
it would be for the betterment of the members of the 
ciations that form the Chamber of Commerce 


isso 


A Manufacturer's Suggestion 
A well known manufacturer remarked the other day to 
the Rambler, “Why don’t they hire Will Rogers to be 
eral Manager of the Chamber of Commerce?” The Ram- 
bler asked, “Why Will Rogers?” was: “Will 


Rogers is the loudest-mouthed humorist the world has ever 


Gen- 
The reply 
had. He believes in telling all he knows, and he knows a 
lot. I'd like to hear him attend one of the banquets of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and, supported by Kieselhorst, of 
St. Louis, tell. the piano men generally what they have 
done, what they should not do, and what they ought to do 
in times of stress, and also how there can be pianos made 
and placed in every home in this country. 

“I am afraid, however,” continued the piano manufac- 
turer, “that Will Rogers is now spoilt forever since he has 
been elected congressman-at-large, for you remember what 
one of the Sullivans said when he was sent to Congress from 
New York and then resigned in a few months, that they 
made hitching posts of Congressmen in Washington. That 
is why I ‘think Will Rogers would be a good General Man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce of the Music Industries 
of the United States.” To the “What about 
Kieselhorst?” the piano manufacturer replied, “We would 
use Kieselhorst as a sort of runner-up to Will Rogers, and 
take the place of Executive Secretary of the National Piano 
Merchants Association, or that part of the Association that 
has a name that sounds something like that.” 

The Rambler begs Mr. Mosessohn’s pardon for intro- 
ducing these tentative efforts at humor, but when you talk 


question, 





about big jokes you can’t talk otherwise. Any one is privi- 
leged to wonder which is the joke in the piano business. 


Personalia 
James T. Dwyer 


James T. Dwyer, of the Dwyer Piano Company, New Or- 
leans, was in New York City and other points in the East 
last week. Mr. Dwyer gives a somewhat gloomy outlook as 
to present conditions in the South, especially as to the terri- 
tory covered by New Orleans, but he is not despondent even 
though the great floods have devastated the country in which 
his house has been selling pianos. It is surprising to learn 
from one of the business men of that section who knows the 
country intimately through his work that the people who 
have suffered so much through the great disaster are going 
back to their homes, or places where their homes stood, and 


1 over again with that same sturdy pur- 


The 


people of that section, Mr. Dwyer says, regard the work of 


are beginning al 


pose that first brought their ancestors to that region. 


Mr. Hoover as of tremendous import to the stricken sec- 


tion, and his name always will stand for something that 


will With all this to tell about the con- 
ditions in that section, Mr. Dwyer still looks forward to a 


rT 1 Ss 
long be honored 


rejuvenation of buginess, and is preparing to meet the dis- 


aster with optimistit views of a “come back” that will pay 


to await, in that there will be not far in the future a de 
mand for all that has been lost, and among these demands 


The 


need music to carry on, to build to better results, 


Mr. Dwyer believes the piano will receive its just due 
people will 


even though the Government has not done as it should and 


given immediate relief and assistance in the rebuilding what 


has been destroyed. Here is one spot of information given 


by the man from the South that will surprise some in the 


n 
piano business. The Dwyer Piano Company has done a big 


business in the past, but strange to say 90 per cent. of its 


sales have been player pianos. Mr. Dwyer modestly 


Says 
he can not account for this except that they probably do not 
know how to 


sell anything else. Many a dealer could learn 


much in a talk with Mr. Dwyer about selling player pianos. 


R. K. Paynter 

New York 
be read with interest to the many friends of R. K 
president of William Knabe & Co.: 


[he following clipped from the Times will 


Paynter, 


Paynter-McHale 
cial to The New York Times 


; J., Aug. 24.—Miss Mary Martha Mc- 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H. McHale of 
, and Edward Butler Paynter, son of Rich 
of New York City, were married this after- 
Mary’s-by-the-Sea Episcopal Church here. Canon 
McAllister of the Newark diocese officiated 
the rector, Dr. Alfred G. Plank. 
father of the bride being ill, she was given in mar- 
ry H. Craig Severance of New York City Mrs 
was matron of honor and Miss Faith Severance 
bridesmaid. The best man was Arch N. Bermingham of 
Wilton, Cont The ushers were Walter Ives and John J 
Mungen of New York. Donald Call of Sound Beach, Conn. ; 
Louis W. Agnew of Swarthmore, Richard K. Paynter, Jr., 
of Douglaston, L. L., and Malcolm Severance of Point 
Pleasant 


Trance 


were present from New York and Philadelphia 
1 wedding trip through Canada Mr. and Mrs. Paynter 
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Guests 
in Douglaston 


L. K. Vogt, Tone Expert 
gt, wl something like twenty-five years was 
one expert with the old A. B 
in New York 


with modern acquisitions that carry into 


, Who tor 


t Chase piano, 


This experienced piano man 


of the present day methods of piano 


ne sense along with the mod 


production, is desirous 
Vogt 


he helps 


ot piano 
activities in the East. Mr 
loves the 


ngs wh pianos 


me conclusions, has the faculty 

In piano construction as to 

f that character that shows 
work he 
results. Mr ogt will be a 
manutacturer wh l 
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iressed ¢ 
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to tonal valuable man to any 
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Q R S Has Complete Italian Section 


The Q S. Music Company of Chicago has evolved 


the foreign roll demand. One 


nationalistic groups to be catered 


S announcement of the Septem- 


he method in which this problem is 
All of the 


the numbers 


section 
folk 


red and 


artists appearing in this 


ire Italian, and recorded are of the 


variety The bulletin itself is printed in the gay 


green usually associated with Italian fiestas. The rolls ap- 


propriately have been named the Artista player rolls. There 


are 1 ills listed, of which three are word rolls and six 


line fr 
instrumental. 
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Sherman-Clay to Discontinue 
Wholesale Victor Activities 


The following statement was issued by Sherman, Clay & 
Co. on August 25 at their wholesale headquarters in San 
Francisco. It followed several days of conferences between 
heads of Sherman, Clay & Co. and representatives of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company: 

“Approximately ten years ago, we realized that the trend 
of modern merchandising was through the operation of chain 
stores, particularly if we wanted to be aggressive and out- 
standing figures in the retail field. With this object in view, 
we started opening branches as rapidly as our capital and the 
securing of right men to manage them would permit. 

“We soon found that we were covering the territory in 
which we operated so aggressively that our retail stores were 
in competition with our wholesale talking machine depart- 
ments. We have felt for several years that it was not good 
business policy to operate both wholesale and retail if we 
adopted this aggressive retail policy. We have, therefore, 
decided to practically withdraw from the jobbing of talking 
machines and radio and confine our activities to a more in- 
tensive retail campaign. Therefore, we will gradually with- 
draw from this field and by January 1, 1928, will no longer 
be jobbing talking machines or radios. With this object in 
view, we have been negotiating with the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. and finally have prevailed upon them to take 
over our wholesale depots and establish wholesale companies 
of their own. 

“This arrangement is for the benefit of all concerned inas- 
much as it leaves our hands free for more aggressive retail 
activities and gives them the opportunity to serve the talking 
machine dealers on the Pacific Coast in a manner that would 
We 


are now preparing to enter the retail field without any re- 


prevent any friction with the jobbers’ retail activities. 
strictions whatsoever and can assure our former wholesale 
that will 
from the new distributors that they did from Sherman, Clay 


customers they receive the courteous treatment 
& Co. and we can assure our retail customers that the same 
policies which have been in effect in Sherman, Clay & Co. 
retail stores for the last fifty years will be continued, and 
we feel that our service and sales organizations should be 
improved, because from now on there will be no divided 
effort in any part of our organization.” 

Two Victor distributing companies have been organized, 
the California Victor Distributing Company and the North- 
western Victor Distributing Company. Both will distribute 
from former distribution headquarters of the Sherman, Clay 
& Co. wholesale Victor departments, and both companies 
will distribute Victor goods at wholesale only. 

The personnel of the California Victor Distributing Com- 
pany is: President, Otto L. May; Sales Manager for the 
San Francisco district, R. M. Bird, and for the Los Angeles 
district, J. M. Spain. J. E. Skerton, from the Victor fac- 
tory, will also be with the new company. Employees will 
be in the main the employees associated with the Sherman, 
Clay & Co 


Se 


wholesale Victor distribution. 

Gilbert, formerly district manager at Philadelphia 
for the Victor Talking Machine Co., will be manager of 
the Northwestern Victor Distributing Co., 
manager will be T. T. Headquarters will be in 
Seattle and in Portland at the Sherman, Clay & Co.’s former 


and the sales 


Evens. 


wholesale distributing headquarters. 


Julian T. Mayer Appointed 
Executive Representative 
The Commercial No. 1 Park 
avenue, New York City, has appointed Julian T. Mayer, 
417 W. 28th street, New York City, aS its executive repre- 


Investment Trust, Inc., 


sentative for the music industries. 


Wurlitzer Organ for Detroit Theater 

The Cleveland branch of the Wurlitzer Company have 
secured the contract for a $35,000 organ for the new Loew 
theater now being erected at Detroit and West 117th Street. 
The company 15100 Detroit 
Avenue, Lakewood, on September Ist, which will give Cleve- 
land John V. 
department of the main store, is back from his vacation in 


is opening another store at 


seven stores. Kalva, manager of the piano 


the Canadian wilds. 


U.S. September Roll Releases 
The U. S. 
twenty-six popular numbers and seven foreign rolls in its 
September releases. It number 
the Lindbergh flight, “America Did It Again,” and “Char- 
maine,” the outstanding waltz number of the summer sea- 
son. The foreign three word rolls and 
four instrumental numbers, Polish exclusively. 


division of the QRS Music Company has 


has one commemorating 


section contains 





Tuners Select Hote! Cleveland 


The Hotel Cleveland has been selected as headquarters 
for the 1928 convention of the National Tuners Association 


September 1, 1927 


that will be held in Cleveland. It is located on the Public 
Square at the southwest corner and is one of the largest 
hotels in the city, and convenient to all sections. Joseph 
Wurstner, president of the Cleveland branch of the asso- 
ciation, has called a special meeting to make preliminary 
plans. 








Period Designs 


and 


Perkins Bent-Tite 


In making up musical instru- 
ments of various period designs 
a great deal of skill is required 
in the laying of the fancy veneers 
used. A high grade glue is also 
needed. 


The glue best adapted for this 
work is PERKINS BENT- 
TITE. The low water content 
of Perkins Bent-Tite makes its 
use very desirable on these ex- 
pensive fancy veneers. You can- 
not afford to take a chance when 
gluing these veneers in your 
period design musical instru- 
ments. Eliminate all chances by 
using PERKINS BENT- 
TITE. 


Perkins Glue Company 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
Sales Office: 

South Bend, Indiana. 

















RADLE TONE 


The Musicians’ Delight 


Whenever You Hear the Name 
RADLE 


You immediately think of a wonderful 
tone quality, durability and design 


Musicians Insist on RADLE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
Est. 1850 


609-11 West 36th Street New York City 








The Original Small Piano 


Made and marketed by specialists in small 
pianos. Valuable territory still open. Write 
for our effective sales plan. 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
134 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Lester Piano 


Announces: 


A small upright for 
school, boudoir or 
apartment. 


STYLE A 


A piano that will 
please musicians at 
a price the dealer 


48 inches high, 60 inches wide, 5 
will approve. 


25 inches deep 


Scale drawn by Paul M. Zeidler. 
Wonderful tone quality, embracing 
all the beauty and resonance for 
which the Lester tone is famous. 
Full 714 octaves. Extra heavy metal 
frame. Extra heavy back posts. 
Extra heavy hammers. Genuine 


ivory keys. Write 


LESTER PIANO CO. 


1306 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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The Welte Organ Returns to Favor 
as a Medium for Broadcasting 


Considerable speculation was aroused some two years 


or the broadcasting of organ 
There existed 
the 


ago when organ broadcasting, 
practically disappeared from the air. 
this kind, but 


acoustical engineers of the broadcasting stations apparently 


music, 
a definite demand for broadcasting of 
had not succeeded in solving the special difficulties that this 
May of this National 


mpany, controlling two great broadcasting 


entailed However, in year the 
Breadcasting ( 
chains with WEAF and WJZ as the key stations, again took 
scale than 


up broadcasting of organ music and on a larger 


ever before. Some of the interesting facts concerning this 


popularizing of organ music as a part of the regular radio 
given in a recent article written by C. A. 
Welte Mr. Woodruff's 
the methods used and the results achieved 
the National 
the Welte 
follows in 


progr wert 
Woodruff of the 
deals with 
WEAF and 
mpany 
York 


ams 
Organ Company. 
articl 
stations of 


by station associated 


the new organ in 


Woodruff’s 


with 


Mr 


Broadcasting ( 


studios, New article 


full 


Organ Broadcasting 
m WE 


+} atter 


AF broadcast the Welte organ for the 
two 


Whe 


first 


Stati 


part of May, after a silence of 


time 

- as organ broadcasting is concerned, the ques- 
as to why the organ had been replaced 
the first 


were sO many inquiries as to 


important station, and when 


nished there 


mal and delightful results had been achieved, 


rth while to impart this information to 
general use for broadcasting work is the 
consists of three 
not 


accompanying cut and 


touch on the Choir available or 
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the Great, Choir and Swell organs with their respective 
pedals, and five combinations affecting the Echo organ, this 
affording the organist a sufficient number of combinations, 
all of which may be set up at the console, to take care of a 
large variety of tone colors. It has not been found necessary 
or desirable to closet the organist in a sound-proof booth 
or put the well known ear receivers on his head in order that 
he should play intelligently, as the radio pick-up from the 
studio gives to the public the full and undistorted repro- 
duction of the organist’s work. 

Comments from the radio public all over the United States 
and Canada show that the full power of the organ is trans- 
mitted perfectly as well as the delicate tone colors of the 
softer registrations. There is no doubt but that a large 
part of the success of this work is due to leaving the organist 
unfettered, both physically and tonally. 

For the pick-up, the broadcasting company employs a pair 
of duo-microphones mounted on a silver stand approximately 
6’ in height. This‘is placed about 25’ from the front of 
the organ and in the center of the room, the microphones 
standing at an angle of about 90 degrees with each other 
and about 45 degrees with the organ screen. The wires 
leading from the microphones are taken through conduits 
to a sound-proof room on the second floor of the Welte 
building, sufficiently remote from the organ itself so that 
the organ is not heard directly, but only through the radio 
pick-up. 

In this room, the National Broadcasting Company have 
installed the latest type of Western Electric amplifying and 
control apparatus, together with the necessary generators 
and battery equipment to handle it. All of this apparatus 
is so arranged in duplicate that in case the generator burns 
out or a battery fails, there will be no interruption in the 
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The new type Welte Organ used by Station WEAF for broadcasting purposes. 


Echo organ 
and having 
in which the 

> 


and 20 


wide, 


nother 
another 


room 
length. There 

soundproofing, 
Japanese grass cloth applied di- 


When the 


was 


studio was designed, 


given to the proportions t 


acoustic results with an organ of 


yr was done to suit the conditions of 


yming to the console to broadcast his pro- 


ble for his registrations ten general com- 


double touch combination pistons affecting 
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transmission of the program. The engineer in control of 
this apparatus has at his side one of the large loud speakers 
of the Radio Corporation from which he hears the exact 
reproduction that is available on any suitable receiving 
equipment within range of the stations. From this radio 
control room, the amplified microphone pick-up is sent over 
private telephone lines directly to the general control room 
of Station WEAF of the National Broadcasting Company. 
At this point engineers similarly equipped with a loud 
speaker check the reception, and leaving this last distribu- 
tion point it goes direct to the transmitting station of WEAF 
and is sent out to the radio public and to the associated 
radio stations throughout the country. 

When the National Broadcasting Company decided to.re- 
store organ music to their programs, it was thought wise to 
divide the available time into two parts: the first being. a 
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Sunday night period to which the title of “Cathedral Echoes” 
was given, and the second, a Wednesday night period, to 
which the name “Organ Masters” was given. In the “Cathe- 
dral Echoes” period, the intent has been to express cathedral 
and churchy music and, as far as possible, to present the 
eminent church organists on these occasions, leaving the 
Wednesday night period to the general concert organists or 
theater organists. In addition to these regular semi-weekly 
periods, the organ is used to supplement the more important 
national programs of the broadcasting company, such as the 
Sunday afternoon of July 24, at which time the organ 
was heard through a chain of 53 stations covering the so- 
called red, blue and green networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company and affiliated stations, together with sta- 
tions in Canada. 

It has been the policy of the company to present as many 
eminent and varied organists as could be consistently used 
for such high-grade recitals rather than to specialize with 
any one artist. This is for the benefit of the general radio 
public and to present the best in organ music and to display 
the talents of as many distinguished exponents of the art of 
organ playing as can conveniently be brought to the con- 
sole. That this course has met with the public approval 
is indicated by the radio editorial of the N. Y. Evening 
World, which said in its July 21st issue: “Organ music 

was one of the things that we would 
for almost anything else, including silence. 
we have been getting genuine enjoyment from organ re- 
citals . . . and last night turned away from WEAF'’s organ 
masters’ recital with reluctance after listening to the better 
part of the program and enjoying every hote of it.” 

Among the notable organists who have been heard are: 

Hugh Porter, Calvary Episcopal Church, New York. 

Maurice Garabrant, Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, 2. i. 

T. Tertius Noble, St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, New 
York. 

Lillian Carpenter, concert organist. 

Marsh McCurdy, Loew’s Lexington Theater. 

Rupert Sircom, St. Thomas’ Chapel, New York. 

Rev. Wm. J. Finn, rector of the Paulist Choristers. 

C. A. J. Parmentier, Roxy Theater, New York. 

Clarence Dickinson, Brick Presbyterian Church, 
York. 

Lynwood Farnam, Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York. 

Henry F. Siebert concert organist. 

Frank Stuart Adams, concert organist. 

Carl McKinley, Capitol Theater, New York. 

Edward Rechlin, concert organist. 

Franklin Glynn, concert organist. 

William Klaise, Stanley Theater, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Stanley Farrar, Rumson, N. J. 

E. A. Hovdosven, concert organist. 

W. A. Goldsworthy, St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 
York. 

Rolle Maitland, concert organist. 

Catherine Morgan, concert organist. 

Ralph Kinder, Philadelphia. 

Gaston Dethier, New York. 

William C. Carl, New York. 

Miles Farrow, Cathedral of St. 
York. 

Emil Velasco, New York. 
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San Francisco Dealers Cooperate 
in Starting “Fun” Piano Classes 


It is the constant contention of the MusicaL Courter 
Extra that piano propaganda designed to reach the children 
is of great value, but that the final results as to sales depend 
on the individual dealers. The many efforts that have been 
made to bring dealers together to conduct contests and other 
methods of interesting the children in piano are good foun- 
dations for the efforts of the individual dealer, who may 
bring into his efforts those of other dealers who have a 
leaning toward the same line of propaganda. 

The results of the Detroit demonstration in this direction 
and also that of Chicago, give an illustration of what is 
possible in interesting the children and, of course, following 
from there to the parents, and from this propaganda the 
individual dealer must do the work of piano selling. If 
there is a case where there is not a center to bring the deal- 
ers together, any live dealer can start something and bring 
to his assistance that of other dealers. 

There is one great fault to be found in the attitude of the 
dealers, when a successful contest has been held in not 
carrying on the work through his own efforts. San Fran- 
cisco had a successful piano playing tournament, and if the 
usual procedure taken by the dealers had been carried out, 
there it would rest, until some other demonstration was 
brought up by the next Music Week or in some other way 
that would get results. 

It will be remembered that E. H. Uhl carried on through 
the Southern California Music House, a remarkable dem- 
onstration, being that of the teaching methods utilized in 
the country, and it created a great interest in pianos, but it is 
not noticed that other dealers followed this up. Trying to 
trace sales resulting from interest aroused by one of the 
piano teaching methods is like trying to trace sales back to 
an advertisement. 


Gaining the Child’s Interest 

The endeavor to interest children is one of the most lauda- 
ble things any house can do. It will be remembered that 
the Musica, Courter Exrra presented the efforts of the 
Packard Piano Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., and gave other 
efforts on the part of the Packard warerooms in Fort 
Wayne, but whether this has been followed up by other 
dealers in Fort Wayne is not known. 

The piano playing tournament held in San Francisco 
during that city’s Music Week has shown that a follow-up 
to that event can be carried on by the dealers to advantage. 

In San Francisco, it seems that George Q. Chase, president 
of Kohler & Chase, was in close touch with the San Fran- 
cisco piano-playing tournament, held in connection with the 
city’s Music Week, with the cooperation of the San Fran- 
cisco Call. Mr. Chase became impressed with the intense 
interest in piano-playing among the younger generation. 
Since then a careful investigation has convinced Mr. Chase 
that there are thousands of young people around San Fran- 
cisco Bay who would like to play the piano, but have had no 
opportunity of starting. 


The Kohler & Chase Piano School 
The upshot of this conviction was the opening of a piano 
school on the third floor of the Kohler & Chase building. 
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Mr. Chase laid his plans carefully. He secured as man- 
ager of sales, R. M. Perry who, until July 1, was general 
manager of the Frederick Piano Company, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Mr. Perry had been much interested in sales of in- 
struments by the instruction method. The new Fun method 
is the system used in the Kohler & Chase school for piano 
instruction. W. J. Knox evolved this system originally for 
instruction by correspondence and he has used it in his 
own piano school in New Orleans, La., for the past nine 
years, he states. Students are promised: “No hard work 
over monotonous scales.” They harmonize scales from the 
outset, at the same time reading the chords from the black- 
board and from the printed music before them. 

The school room has thirty small pianos and instruction 
1s given all day long in twenty minute periods. Three dol- 
lars a month are charged each student for three lessons. 
If the student has no piano at home, it costs $5 a month to 
have one put in his home. This includes the tuition fee and 
the $5 is credited to his account. 

When the advertising appeared, there was a rush of stu- 
dents for enrollment, of all ages, though children of school 
age predominated. Instruction is now going forward. The 
school has already led to a number of piano sales according 
to Mr. Perry who expressed much satisfaction at the suc- 
cess of the school. Kohler & Chase has one of its two large 
windows devoted to the school. A number of small upright 
pianos are shown with life-size figures of children seated at 
them. A young woman teacher and a large chart are also 
shown. Mr. Knox is the principal. 


Advertising the School 

The first advertisement of the school was carried on a 
full page of the Call which also showed that George Howard 
Riekman and Beatrice Blass, first and second prize winners 
in the piano playing tournament, were among the artists at 
Loew’s Warfield Theater, presented by the Call and the 
Theater. Sherman, Clay & Co., the Wiley B. Allen Co., Lee 
S. Roberts, Inc., the J. Raymond Smith Co. and the H. C. 
Hanson Music house all carried special advertisements in 
the same two pages of the Call, featuring pianos and the 
advisability of teaching children to play them. 

This report of what Mr. Chase and the other dealers in 
San Francisco are doing is a fine illustration of what is 
meant by the follow-up method of keeping alive the interest 
that has been created through any propaganda that is made 
as to the children and the piano. Let those dealers in cities 
where a tournament or any other method has been employed 
to attract children, bear in mind that unless work is kept 
alive through other methods, this probably depending on the 
individual dealers themselves, they need not expect to get 
results in the way of piano sales. 

Detroit evidently realizes this and it now remains to know 
what Chicago will do to follow up the work already done, 
which was overwhelmingly successful. Los Angeles has 
not followed up the work done by Mr. Uhl and it should 
awaken to the fact that there must be a continuance of 
these efforts and some other dealer, or two or three dealers 
combined, should get together and start something, no matter 
what system or method is employed, to keep alive this in- 
terest of the child. When you win the child, you win the 
parents, but you cannot win the parents when you have a 
flare up of interest on the part of the child and then, through 
neglect, have that lost. 


San Francisco’s Follow-up 

This move in San Francisco’s follow-up system and the 
enterprise of the dealers in the follow-up efforts is shown 
in the reproduction of a two page spread which appeared in 
the San Francisco Call and Post of August 8. This is 
deemed of such importance that two pages of the Musica. 
Courter Extra are given to the reproduction of an adver- 
tisement telling of a follow-up after the tournament held last 
spring. The advertisement itself tells the story and George 
Q. Chase and the other dealers assisting in this effort can 
congratulate themselves upon the idea. 


Other cities should study this and do likewise. It is use- 
less, simply, for dealers to attempt to get up counter efforts 
to attract the children during a tournament that is running, 
for the individual effort should be saved until after the 
tournament is over. An illustration is shown of this by con- 
ditions existing in Baltimore, where a tournament is in 
progress and a dealer has introduced another method. One 
contest is enough to attract the children to the piano and 
excite the interest so necessary. Let one contest be held at a 
time, as two allow each to work against the other. If Balti- 
more’s dealer would wait until after the tournament first 
started, he would get a 100 per cent better return than he 
will get, at least that is the belief of the Musica, Courter 
Extra, which is not always right, but it generally can be ac- 
cepted that such a comment is worthy of consideration. 

(See reproductions on following pages.) 
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We Have a Good Studio Grand 
for Your Child as low as 


<r 
ECHOES of The Call's Piano Playing Tourna- 
ment, in which 1800 San Francisco boys and 


go far in their art, 
earnest young stud 
pianists. The Cal 


girls participated last spring, are being heard this 
you to hear them 


Set your children’s life to music 


Thepiano is the Heart-Instrument of the American home. 
Its musicstrengthens the bonds of home life for the children 
during their developingyears and affords them the happiest 


means for expressing themselves and accumulating the ideals 


that will ennoble their future lives. 


Every boyand girl should havean 
equal chance for a happy and suc- 
cessful future. Is this far-reaching 
opportunity open to your children 
through the years when the young 
mind is acquiring those ideals on 
which character depends? Every 
child should have an opportunity 
for piano instruction. Piano study 
lifts the mind out of the common- 
place into brighter realms along 
lines ofhappy,normal development. 

Now is the time to set your 
children’s life to music. Have them 
first learn the piano, which is the 
basic musical instrument, There is 
nothing in the music literature 
that cannot be explained through 
the piano. Good piano teachers 
and recognized authorities state 
that a child can best learn to play 
the piano when lessons are started 
as early as possible, even at theage 
of six or eight years. 

The man who invests in a good 
piano for his family, even though 
he purchase it on terms, is thrifty 
of his children’s time. He is giv- 
ing little fingers the opportunity 
to learn while they may, during the 
impressionable and flexible years. 


The man who waits to purchase 
a piano until he has accumulated 
the full price is, in a certain sense, 
the least thrifty of men for he is 
wasting those precious years of his 
children’s teachable childhood — 
the very springtime of their op- 
portunities. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
model mother and famous artist, 
says: 

“Being amother I know sowell 
what the piano means to children. 
Every child should be brought in 
contact with music through the 
piano. The ability to play the piano 
issomething that cannevet betaken 
away—with it gocharacter, charm 
and all those things that a mother 
wants to see most in her children.” 

We have pianos to meet every 
possible need from thesmall piano 
for the modest home to grand 
pianos for the concert stage, in a 
wide range of designs and at vary- 
ing prices. Grand pianos, upright 
pianos and reproducing pianos that 
bring the greatest of artists to your 
home, and give your children a 
a world of enjoyment while they 
are learning to play. 


Sherman, lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, S. F. 


Mission Street 


» sear Twenty-first 


Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
Catrronnm—Ortcon —Wasnincton 


$340 


On Terms like rent 





Fillmore Near O'Farrell Street 


Look them over Today or Tonight 


J.Raymond Smith Co. 














Doubt that which can- 
not prove its claim, and 
time is the surest proof 
of any claim. Time and 
time alone can prove 
the enduring quality of 
a piano, regardless of 
any claim of its maker. 
Time has placed its 
stamp of approval upon 
the Stieff Piano. All 
over America there are 
Stieff Pianos that have 
outlived the span of two 
entire generations. 
TIME TELIS’ THE 
TRUTH 


also in his own home, exclusively. 
“Where Musicians Trade” 


The Stieff Grand 


Walter Rudolph, Concert Pianist and Musi al Director 
of the Alhambra Theater, uses a Stieff in the Theater; 


week at Loew's Warfield Theater, where George 
Howard Riekman and Beatrice Blass are playing 

George won the title of junior amateur cham- 
pion piano player of San Francisco in that tourna- 
ment. He was acclaimed the best performer of the 
1800 in the tournament, and was given a fine 
grand piano by The Call 

Beatrice was the winner in the intermediate 
division, comprising the seventh, eighth and minth 
graces in school. She also won a grand piano 

The Call, co-operating with Loew's Warfield 
Theater, presents these young pianists to all San 
Francisco. Their expectability is that they will 
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with the conviction 
generation is made| 
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The above display which appeared as a double page spread in the Monday, August 8, issue of the San 
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hey are ambitious The hundreds of boys and girls who played No hard work over monotonous scales. You ‘play real music from the start — it’s really lots of fun right from the jump 
dy very proficient in the tournament, many of them already remark- Join the Kohler & Chase Fall piano classes now—day and evening classes starting now. 
s Warfield invite able young pianists, not only’ demonstrated The Open to all—enroll as soon as possible at 111 O'Farrell Street, (next to Orpheum). 
thet you may see Call's estimate of the boys and girls of thie city Lessons (3 to 6, per week)—$3 a month with use of piano at our studio for practice. 
here. was correct, but proved moreover a liberal educa- Rent of a riano in your home, $2 « month extra. 
tion to those who had misjudged them. ae . 
“These children will nt be dependent on phono- All payments for tuition credited to your account if you are buy- 
ing a piano from Kohler & Chase or buy one within six months. 


maligned younger graph and radio music when they succeed the pres- 
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. What 20 minutes a day at the New Fun Method of Piano Playing will do. smite 
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id dislikes and tal- own. And they will appreciate the best in music 
owed when they as much as do those who assert the taste of the 
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lar member of your set. ° her day 


lad been told that young has been corrupted. 
s love for music George Riekman and Beatrice Blass are splen- 
d be 

2. Open the way to greater social success which 4. Means possible endless enjoyment for you, I 
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j LIRECTION WEST COAST THEATRES, INC. 
O p g n S g a sy 0 n : Loew's Warfield Theater is indeed proud to co-operate with The Call in that news- 


paper's fine movement to promote musical appreciation in the homes of San Francisco 





The appearance on our stage of Ceorge Howard Riekman and Miss Beatrice Blass, 
winners of The Call Piano-Playing Tournament, is further proof that Loew's Warfield 
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0 Call and Post, shows how the piano houses of that city joined in advertising the “Fun” piano classes. 
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Overheard at the 
Tuners’ Convention 


Walking about the spacioys ballroom in which the ses- 
sions of the tuners were held and also in visiting the ex- 
hibits at the Hotel Commodore where little groups of tuners 
held little talk-fests, there was much that caused the listener 
to prick up his ears and take notice. These tuners are alive, 
there is that. They are delving into 
every phase of the business, and they are keeping abreast 
of everything that goes on. Some of these little groups 
seemed to be members of some scientific society, judging 
from the highly technical nature of their talk. Every new 
device presented in the various exhibits was subjected to 
the probing of many eyes and many fingers. These tuners 
are not satisfied with merely looking. They want to know 
what and how and why. And when each tuner reluctantly 
finished his examination it was with an accurate knowledge 
of the mechanical principles involved. They were gathered 
in New York to learn something, and everything with which 


no question about 


they not already familiar served as an object for a 


lesson. 


were 


*_ * * 


She Knew What She Wanted 
Two tuners were talking—swapping stories about standards 
of work and standards of ethics. 

“Well,” said one, “I made a sale for a dealer not so long 
ago by un-tuning a piano.” 

“See here,” said the other a bit hotly, “do you mean to 
say you went into a home and tuned a piano so poorly that 
your customer thought she had to replace the piano. That 
doesn’t sound like you, Frank.” 

The first tuner grinned a bit and went on: “No, sir, but 
something almost as bad. It was as funny a thing as I ever 
encountered.” 
into this dealer’s store and said that she 
She had an old one with a ‘lovely 
tone’ that had been in the family for a good many years. 
It was an upright and the daughter didn’t like it—in fact 


“A woman came 


wanted a grand piano. 
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when they choose their piano. 
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she had threatened to give up her music lessons entirely 
unless she had a grand piano to play on. 

“The sale looked easy until the lady began trying out the 
different pianos on the floor. She didn’t like any of them 
she said, because they didn’t sound like the one she had at 
home. The salesman who was taking care of her suddenly 
got an idea. He offered to call at her home to find out how 
the old upright actually did sound. He did, and found out 
the piano had not been tuned for several years. However, 
while it was ‘way below pitch, for some curious reason or 
other the entire scale had let down pretty evenly. All that 
had to be done was to bring it up. 

“Well, the salesman tried to explain this to the prospect, 
and even offered to have the old upright properly tuned, so 
that she would have a chance to compare the tone with the 
new instruments at the store. The explanation did not have 
much effect. 

“Then he got another idea. He said: ‘Madame, we have 
a new piano coming from the factory in just a few days 
that is different from anything we ever sold before. Sup- 
pose I let you know when it does come and then you can 
try it.’ The woman agreed and there the matter rested. 

“My part came in when the salesman came to me and told 
me to take one of the pianos on the floor and let down on 
the pitch a few beats. I told him he was crazy, and then 
the story came to me just as I told you. Well, I followed 
directions, and when the woman finally came in and tried 
the piano I had untuned, she turned to the salesman and 
said: ‘There, didn’t I tell you. This piano sounds just like 
the one I have at home.’ And she took it without any more 
quibbling.” 

Said tuner No. 2, “That story sounds to me like that piano 
must have sounded to you.” 

“Gospel,” said tuner No. 1. 

i 


The Tuner Gives Thanks 

If there were any need to demonstrate the fact that tuners 
are real artisans with whole hearted admiration for neat 
mechanical effects and devices, that doubt would have been 
dissipated by the interest which these men showed in the 
Wurlitzer exhibit. George Batten, in charge of the exhibit, 
was literally bombarded with questions from the moment the 
exhibit room opened until it closed. The new simplified, 
detachable valve action, self tightening, and easily serviced 
was one thing that was marked. There were many exclama- 
tions of surprise and delight that left no doubt as to the 
sincerity of these men. 

Further investigation also gave rise to many weird stories 
of valve repair work of many years ago, when the tuner, 
usually without all the essential tools and sometimes without 
sufficient exact knowledge of the particular make of action, 
attacked his job with hopefulness—and a silent prayer. That 
was the time when every detail of the work had to be 
learned by bitter experience. There were no short cuts to 
knowledge. 

Some of the visiting tuners had “been through the mill,” 
and evidently knew of what they were talking. From a 
personal angle these men hailed the new Wurlitzer valve 
arrangement as one of the greatest boons of many years to 
the tuning and repair profession. 

eae 


The Sensation of the Convention 
The Gulbransen exhibit was a beehive throughout the 
The new registering-reproduc- 
ing piano was the magnet. Tuners told each other about 
it in the meeting rooms, in corridors, or wherever they hap- 
pened to meet. The room was easily found, it didn’t even 
need the sign over the door, the Gulbransen “baby” sprawled 
on the floor just outside the door was a sufficient indication. 
Every time the writer came in it seemed as though the same 
A tuner was at the instrument, 


four days of the convention. 


scene were being enacted. 
usually with a few others standing around, watching and 
listening intently. The man at the piano would play awhile, 
testing out the accentuation pedals. Then he would appear 
to dive off the bench, and on hands and knees, make an 
investigation of the interior mechanism. It seemed in each 
case as though only a strenuous effort of will enabled him to 
resist the temptation to dismantle the instrument. A little 
later the same events would be gone over again with other 
principals. It was another indication of the earnest spirit 
which dominated the spirit of the tuner conventioneers. 
* * * 


Try This on Your Customer 


The following told at one of the informal dis- 


cussions at the Tuners’ convention gave a pretty good line 
As every one in the piano business 


story 


on the service problem. 
knows, most people regard a piano as a lifetime purchase 
which never requires attention—until a string breaks or the 
case is all scratched up. Well for the story: 

A man who had purchased a high grade reproducing piano 
approached a friend of his who was in the piano business, 
and told him he was very much dissatisfied with his pur- 
chase. 

“I bought this piano less than two years ago,” he grumbled, 
“and now it won't play right.” 


“Why that’s too bad,” sympathized the piano man, “I guess 
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you paid about as much for that as you did for your auto- 
mobile. By the way, how is that going?” 

“Oh fine, just had it looked over. Nothing serious, valves 
ground in, new brake lining, general cleaning up and so 
forth.” 

“How long have you had it?’ 

“A bit over a year. Been pretty lucky, it hasn’t cost me 
more than a few hundred for repairs. You expect those 
things anyway.” 

Then came the thunderclap—“By the way, how much 
did it cost you to keep your reproducing piano in first class 
shape since you bought it?” 

The other man looked puzzled until the drift of the ques- 
tioning came home to him. “By George,” he said, “I never 
looked at it in that way before. Come to think of it I 
haven't spent a nickel on it except to buy some new roll 
I sort of lost interest in it because it didn’t work right and 
didn’t sound right. Say, I’m going to call a tuner and re- 
pairman first thing tomorrow morning.” 

“Better make sure he’s a member of the National As- 
sociation of Piano Tuners. That’s the only guarantee you 
have that he actually knows his job.” 
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A. B. Chase 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
PIANO 
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O make the best pianos, re- 
gardless of cost, has been the 

ideal of A. B. Chase Piano Com- 
pany, from the beginning, and this 
ideal attained, has lifted the state- 
ment from a promise to a present 
reality. Write for open territory. 


A.B. Chase Piano Co. 


Established 1875 
Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 
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The 


Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous Instrument. 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 





“Small Grand with a Big Tone’’ 


ARTISTIC 
UPRIGHTS 
JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO. x. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. 
Office, 37 W. 37th St.. NEW YORK 











THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 
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MUiSICAL COURIER EXIRA 


is Fall ? 


F have just heard an extremely 
optimistic report concerning our 
national prosperity and prospects 
for good business this Fall. 


A New York banker says that on 
June 30th, accumulated deposits 
in the savings banks of the coun- 
try totalled over 21 billion dollars. 
And even mote startling is the 
statement that the interest, for a 
single year, on the money de- 
posited, is sufficient to buy over 
three times the number of pianos 
sold each year. 


Just think of that! Just the inter- 


est—not touching a dollar of the 
principal (21 billion dollars) or 
the 66 billions of dollars which 
will go into the pocketbooks of 
the wage earners of the country 
this year. 


And more encouraging still, business, 
which during the first six months of the 
year was in many lines admittedly “off” 
is now showing a sharp recovery. In our 
opinion prospects fora brisk piano bus- 
iness this Fall are excellent. 


Good business this Fall will bring the inevitable shortage of pianos— 
with the companion worries and grief. While the Standard does not 
advise you to order extravagantly, we do urge you to protect your 
own interests by placing your orders now for your early Fall and 
holiday requirements. By doing so, you will be assured of having 
the pianos you need—when you need them. 

















And when ordering Playerpianos don’t forget to specify the good 
old favorite, nationally-advertised, easy-selling Standard Player 
Action. 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION CO. 


W. A. MENNIE, PRESIDENT 
638 West 52nd Street New York City 
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Music Is Keynote 
of Michigan Meeting 


The Music Carnival dominated the meeting of the 3rd 


Merchants As- 


annual convention of the Michigan Music 
afternoon 


he contest rings to the 


sociation tarting on Tuesday following the 


cheon with resentation of t 


ons. then 


d followed on Monday night by 
the grand finals of the Detroit Piano Playing Contest, the 
spirit of the gather‘ng was well prepared for a climax in the 
second annual Musfc ( 
The 430 preliminary winners were assembled 
Book-Cadillac Hotel with 
hundreds of friends and relatives gathered to witness the 
in the Crystal 


arnival held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings 


in the Grand Ballroom of the 


ceremony Finals of the contest were held 
Ballroom instez the Belle Isl 
originally p 


Symphony Bowl as 


lay 
Northwestern High School, won the con- 


school 


I eah Zagel 
students, Jean 
Arkos, the ele- 
mentary. Each of the winners was presented with a grand 


test in tl nior class for high 
Eckett, t intermediate, and Vivienne D. 


piano as a prize while each of the contestants in the final 
diamond ring. 

ival proper opened with a monster recep- 

n to the boy and girl school champions. 

throughout its entire length, was shut 

ival The 

along the 


ilevard, 
pageant took place on the 
extending boulevard and the 
the beginning of the festivities was given 

10 years old, and Dolorosa Roulo, 12 

prince and princess of the Carnival. 

At th nival headquarters it was stated that over 


] 


500,.00% Detroit and neighboring centers at- 


tended 


An nor laborate 


ival which took 


program was planned for the 


place on Wednesday, 


we Meeting 
registration on Monday morning the 
Book- 


president, as 


pr with a luncheon at the 
2:30, with Frank J. 


in his speech of welcome, pointed 


Bayley, 
Bavley 
»f music in the life of the child and also 
he remarkable strides Detroit has made 
interest of its children to the point of 
Greater Detroit Music Contest. He 
al of the Detroit Music Trade 
tudying the piano 


to have 


President of the National Piano Manu- 
was the next speaker. He made a 
complimenting the Detroit 


address 
hey were making which, he said, were 
other cities throughout the coun 
was a great opportunity presented 
due to the vast increase in the 


he nation. He said he 
would benefit by 


believed that 
musical instrument 
purchasing power. He estimated that in the 


27,000,000 American homes there were at the present time 


mut 9,000,000 piar which 2,000,000 were fit only for 


National Association of 


rf the 


A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 


1 
KNOW 


complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Geo. W. ALLEN, Pres. 
628 West 5ist Street 
New York 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Music Merchants, then arose to read a brief eulogy of the 
late C. A. Grinnell of Detroit, and proposed a resolution 
expressing the sense of deep loss experienced by the entire 
trade with his passing. This resolution was passed unani- 
mously. 

The Monday session, as stated, came to a close with the 
presentation of the rings. 


Tuesday Meeting 

The Tuesday session opened with a luncheon at 12:30 at 
which time Charles L. Bartlett, Judge in the Detroit Court, 
made an interesting address on “The Piano as a Crime 
Deterrent.” Charles Deutschmann, President of the National 
Association of Piano Tuners, told of the activities of his 
Association and urged the necessity of a general coopera- 
tive campaign to instruct the public on the necessity of 
keeping pianos in first-class playing condition. 

C. J. Roberts then made the official presentation to the 
Michigan Music Merchants’ Association of its charter as an 
affliated member of the National Piano 
Tuners. The charter was accepted by 3ayley. 
The luncheon was also marked by a Player Piano Playing 
Demonstration by A. K. 
Piano Technicians’ 

Before opening the official business sessions of the con- 
vention there was held the regular election of officers, with 
the following results: F. J. 
with H. J. 
Hoffman, 
Howes of Detroit as Treasurer. 


Association of 
President 
Goodson, President of the National 
Association. 


Bayley of Detroit was again 
Pulfrey of Ann Arbor, Vice- 


Secretary, and 


elected President, 
President, C. H. 
Arthur W 

The rest of the day was given over to preparations for 


Grand Rapids, 


and participation in, first night of the Carnival 


Wednesday Meeting 

The Wednesday luncheon was marked by an address by 
William P. Detroit Police 
spoke on “Home Life and Crime.” He 
one of the big factors in the elimination of crime, 


Rutledge, Commissioner, who 
said that music was 
inasmuch 
as it was an excellent influence for encouraging home life 
Arthur Superintendent of Detroit 
Public Schools, explained how the schools were supporting 
the piano contests and aiding in the teaching of the piano. 
Ray Priest, of the Detroit Times, the paper which sup- 
ported the contest, also spoke. Roy A. Maypole, Director of 
the Contest and Carnival outlined in brief form the progress 
of both ideas. There was a demonstration of the Miessner 
Melody Way Plan given by George Cain, Vice-President of 
the Miessner Institute of Milwaukee. 
Gordon Laughead, sales manager of the Wurlitzer Grand 
Grand 


Dondineau, Assistant 


Piano Company gave an inspiring message on “The 
Piano, its Place and Trend.” 

The 1927 convention of the Michigan Dealers practically 
came to a close on Wednesday night following the close of 
the Carnival with the 
Cheese Hounds, held at Oriole 


annual conclave of the Michigan 
Terrace 


The September Gulbransen Rolls 


The Gulbransen music roll releases for September are 
listed under different headings to make the process of selec- 
tion simpler and easier. One section is devoted to word and 
dance rolls, such as When Day Is Done, 
lulu Moo. Another section is devoted to 
third to ballads, Little Puff of Smoke Good Night, and 
Those Songs My Mother Used to Sing. 
Hawaiian word roll, Aloha Oe. The instrumental music 
is also divided into three 


Havana, and Hono- 


sacred songs, a 
There is one 


being devoted to 
music. The 


sections, one 
marches, one to waltzes and one to salon 
marches are all Sousa’s, Hands Across the Sea, High School 
Cadets, and King Cotton being listed, while there is only 
one waltz number, a medley, made up of Mighty Lak a Rose, 
Somewhere a Voice Is Calling, A Dream, and Spring Song. 


Philip Getdion to Promote Duo-Art 


American pianist, has joined 
Aeolian Company of 


Philip Gordon, well known 
the wholesale promotion staff of the 
New York. Mr. Gordon will be a special field representa- 
tive, presenting the message of the Duo-Art through his 
own recordings and also by comparison recitals. Mr. Gor- 
don is one of the finest performers of the brilliant younger 


group of American pianists. He enjoys a_ considerable 


studied music under 
Several of 


reputation in the concert field. He 


the famous Joseffy, and dater with Dohnanyi. 
his recordings are already listed in the Duo-Art catalogue. 
A number of dealers have written to the Aeolian Company 
Gordon’s inimitable 


to secure bookings for one of Mr. 


recitals. 


J. A. G. Schiller Now With Aeolian 

J. A. G. Schiller has joined the Pacific Coast division of 
the Aeolian Company. He will fill the post of special trav- 
elling representative throughout the Coast district. Mr. 
Schiller was formerly connected with the piano department 
of Sherman, Clay & Co., of San Francisco, and later Pacific 
Coast manager of the organ department of that company. 
He was later connected with the Robert Morgan Organ 
vice-president and general 


Company in the capacity of 


manager. 
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American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 
Illustrated books—free. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chieago 











ROFIT 
RODUCING 


UBLICITY 


WE PRINT IT 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY 
318-326 West 39th Street 
*LACkawanna 9315 

Member: 
{ox York Employing Printers “rigien ; 
United Typothetae of America 
Merchants Association of New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


ay 
BIG POINTS 


OF THE 


GULBRANSEN 


Small Grand Piano 


1. Sweetest tone of any grand 
anywhere near the same size. 


2. Outstanding value and 
price—$650. 


3. Sturdily built; finest rim 
and pin-block construction. 
Agraffe plate. 


4. Wonderful eye-value. Ar- 
tistic design. Gracefully and 
daintily proportioned. 


5. Most popular selling Small 
Grand on the market. An- 
other quick turn-over item for 
the Gulbransen Dealer. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Making a Success of Piano Selling 
in a Town of Only 3,000 Population 


There 1 a Chicago magazine an article 
aling 


Ph vriter appeared to know a good deal about the 


recently appeared 


with the piano business and signed Roy F. Irvin. 
piano 
piano 
The 


3usiness 


adi try, that is to say current terms in use in the 
industry and trade that are not common to other lines. 
article was entitled, “They Didn’t Know the 
Was ‘Dead,’ So They Made It Hum.” 

The article purported to deal with a small town concern 
Pfin in a little Illi- 
miles Chicago. This 
center is 


Piano 


operating under the name gsten & Lenz, 


nois town about twenty outside of 


was Glen Ellyn, the population of which 


3,000. 


town 


article, and almost as 


h printing perhaps, 


e is much information in this 


much misinformation, much that is wort 
1 more that should by no means never have been permitted 
MusicaL Courter Extra 
article, 
but in spite of that fact reprints 


appear in the public press. The 
know the 


for its being 


ppens to source of this and the rea- 
printed, 
he article in 


The Musica 


a distinction 


Courter Extra has often called attention 


between articles appearing in newspapers 


magazines with public circulation, and articles appearing 


in the trade press. The trade press can be outspoken on 
many subjects because, after all, “it’s all in the family.” 


rade publications go to members of 


and trade 


[hat is to say that the 


only, and never reach the 


manufacturing and merchandising 
trade is so complicated that the 
of the fundamen- 


details of the 


understanding 


more intimate 
ocesses, is quite apt to form wrong im- 


, everything intended for public 


ry carefull orded so as not to 
estimation of the piano industry. 


there 


1 
iny Ttalse 


XTRA strongly condemns 


me herewith reprinted, when such 


general public. There is given 


impression that the piano industry is not 
a firm basis, that there is something 


a state of panic 


half- 


a partial presentation 


dealers generally are in 
other 


draw 


horrible conclusions the 


trom 


for the 
their fate, 
Nothing 


which 


injurious to any business as 
publicly bewail 


siness to 


hing is going to the dogs. 
a condition, 
one mak- 


article. In 


precipitate such 


solely in the mind of the 
with the following 


but its effect upon its readers may 


Didn’t Know the Piano Business Was 
“Dead,” So They Made It Hum 

of seeking for the answer to the 

if anything, with the piano busi- 

rter found the answer where it 


Wabash 
med sure 
business wasn't 
Nobody there 


Avenue, ( hicago, sales 
of only one thing, and 
what it ought to 
seemed to know 


n the small suburban village of 
dealer who has been selling pianos 
h v The that he was as surprised 


I was at his answer 


Forces in Favor ~ Sales 
yusiness?” he echoed my 
anything was wrong with it. 
nore forces working in favor of 
han at any time previously in the 
Wages are higher; the public has 
more and better music and musical 
the radio, and the phonographs 
the public's taste for good 
and the dance orchestras 
the piano on the part of 


before. 


zz pianists 
desire to play 
red it seriously 

is operated by 
Lenz. Last year, selling in 
Chicago which are entered 
newspapers carrying sale announce- 
trade-in offers, these two men 
them, the piano business has never 
comparison between 


mside 


») never cx 
small, inconspicuous sto two part- 
Pfingsten and C. J 
mmunities near 
metrop litan 


spe cial 


out by a 


ir sales and the national sales fis 


th: it between 

nos were sold last year in this country. 
lirectories show that there are some 7,195 piano 
On this basis, the national average 
35 pianos per dealer. If the na- 
as the sales of 


been 944,350 


estimates sources indicate 


business 
approximately 
al average sales per dealer were as large 
man” there would have 
year 


st vear 
his little “two store, 
s sold last 

If every dealer had done as well as Pfingsten & Lenz, these 

250,000 p could have been sold by fewer than 3,000 
ulers and the remaining 4,000-odd dealers could have gone 


T 1 s 
pian 


into the hardware business or taken up radio or some other 
pursuit after the elusive consumer’s dollar. Perhaps there 
are too many dealers in the industry, as has been claimed 
in other lines of business. Waiving any argument on this 
score, it is apparent that those who are in business would do 
a much greater volume by studying and applying the meth- 
ods which have made Pfingsten & Lenz so successful. 


Meeting Objections 
“We know in advance what objections are most likely to 
be raised by the prospective buyer, so we plan our approach 
as carefully as possible so that we can avoid these objections. 
We answer them, of course, when they come up, but we 
believe it is better to dodge them entirely if possible. For 
instance, we know that in the summer it is ‘too hot’; in the 
winter it is ‘too cold’ or there are ‘coal bills to pay’ : in the 
late fall and early winter, it is ‘Christmas presents’; and in 
the spring, it is ‘taxes are due.’ We stay as far as possible 

from subjects like these,” says C. J. Lenz. 
Based on their past experience, Pfingsten & Lenz have 

broken the sale of a piano into four steps: 


Sell yourself at time of canvass. 

Sell a trip to the store to see the instruments. 

At the store, sell the product and the house behind it. 
Close by selling on service and, lastly, price. 


It is an axiom in the piano business that it is necessary to 
get the buyer into the store for the close. This is the prime 
motive of the salesman when he makes his first call at the 
home. With this object in view, Pfingsten & Lenz begin 
by gaining the personal contents of the prospect before 
the veal purpose of the call is revealed. This confidence is 
built up either on the first call or on subsequent ones, but 
in no case is the subject of buying a piano raised until this 
confidence is secured. 

In one case, one of the partners rode around the field with 
a farmer on a manure-spreader for an hour, building up 
confidence and “selling” himself before he even mentioned 
the real purpose of his visit. In other cases, these men have 
pitched hay, mended fences, or run errands, while they en- 
couraged the prospect to talk about himself, his needs and 
his desires. Many a prospect commits himself so clearly 
at this time that the sale itself is easy, for the salesman is 
able to shape his sales talk to meet known conditions and 

definite situation. 
This may seem to be rather a roundabout way to the 
sale, but both Messrs. Pfingsten and Lenz state that it has 
many advantages. In becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the prospect, they frequently uncover valuable leads to 
other buyers which mean sales even though the original 
prospect is not closed. 

When the subject of owning a piano is finally introduced, 
the next step is to sell the buyer on the idea of coming to 
the store to see the instrument himself. No reasonable ob- 
jection is permitted to go unanswered. One prospect, who 
had admitted a desire to have a piano for his young daugh- 
ter, raised the objection that it would be useless to buy one 
because the music teacher who had lived nearby had moved 
away. Mr. Lenz, who was handling the case, left the buyer 
at this point with the understanding that he would purchase 
an instrument if a suitable teacher could be found. He 
located a teacher and returned, took the buyer to the store, 
and sold him a piano. 

Through the preliminary conversation and a knowledge 
of the objections raised by the prospect before getting him 
into the store, the salesman selects a particular instrument 
for showing when the buyer arrives. From this, if it is not 
satisfactory to the prospect, he works to others until he 
finds the instrument that suits best. He then builds his talk 
around the quality of construction and tone and the repu- 

f manufacturer. 


tation of the 
One Out of Twelve 


The next step is to sell the buyer on the store and its 
ability to serve him through the future. Price is not men- 
tioned until the last. If there is an instrument to be traded 
in, the salesman has already seen it and made a mental 
appraisal. He is prepared, therefore, to make his best prop- 
osition while the buyer is still in the store and every effort 
is made to close before he leaves the store. Only a small 
percentage of the buyers who get away without closing at 
this time are sold later. 

“We believe that back-calls, after the prospect has once 
been brought into the store but has failed to close, are a 
waste of time and effort, unless the buyer has definitely set 
a date when he will be ready to buy. By spending enough 
time at the start to qualify the prospect and then by carrying 
the sale along step by step, answering or eliminating ob- 
jections as they come up, we either have sold the prospect 
or we have failed and we can hardly go through the same 
process with the same buyer without merely repeating every 
step. Therefore, we don’t kid ourslves by working over 
and over again the same old set of ‘prospect’ cards, as some 
dealers and salesmen do year after year. We seek new 
prospects all the time.” This is the way the partners sum 
up the work on each prospect. 

By these methods, their sales records show that one out 
of every twelve actual prospects canvassed results in a 
sale. Naturally, a considerable percentage of those can- 
vassed turn out to be non-prospects. The problem is to 
canvass a sufficient number of people each day to provide a 
steady supply of genuine prospects. This is where most 
piano dealers fall down. The salesmen are not properly 
trained in the correct method for canvassing or else the 
wrong type of man is selected to specialize on canvassing to 
keep the salesmen supplied with leads. The result is that 
the dealer slowly builds up a “prospect list” which changes 
but little from year to year. A list of several thousand 
names can be built up in this way, it is true, but the bulk 
of the pianos to be sold will not be sold to such a group 
of hold-overs and has-beens. Fresh blood is needed every 
day to feed the business. Lae 

Pfingsten & Lenz employ no salesmen. All the selling is 
done by the two partners, who also do all of the can- 
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vassing. This is an answer to the piano dealer who has 
loaded his business with extra overhead and sales expense 
by thinking he must have canvassers, “junior salesmen,” sales 
floor closers, and a raft of other “specialists” to nurse the 
sale along. The man who makes the first contact in the 
home, sees the kind of a home it is, knows the conditions 
and limitations, and gets the confidence of the buyer, is the 
man who is most likely to close the sale intelligently. 
Therefore, Pfingsten & Lenz do their own canvassing, and 
their own store demonstrating and closing. 

The partners operate on the old tried and true principle 
of exposing themselves to sales at every opportunity. For 
instance, in driving along country roads from one suburb 
to another, they frequently give children a lift on their way 
to and from school. They find out if they are taking piano 
lessons and whether they have a piano at home, their par- 
ents’ names and addresses. Often, they arouse the chil- 
dren’s interest in learning to play the piano, thus enlisting 
indirect support in planting the idea in the parents’ heads 
before they even approach theth. 


Four Rules for Selling 


Prospects are picked up by loaning the store display win- 
dow and store space for food sales and other local activities 
which will bring people into the store. Pianos are loaned 
for meetings, concerts, etc. In every way possible, the 
partners seek every day to come into contact with as many 
different people as possible. Through these contacts they 
are continually paving the way for creating new prospects. 

In canvassing and following up prospects, four general 
rules are followed: 


1. In meeting the prospect, try to be human. Respect the 
buyer's opinions and his limitations, In other words, em- 
ploy the Golden Rule. 

2. Where there are children, play up the present day 
importance of a musical education and its cultural value. 

3. Seek constantly for those homes which should have 
a piano or a better one than they now have and then con- 
centrate every effort on these prospects instead of shooting 
blindly. 

4. Maintain close contact and circularize regularly those 
prospects which are shown by initial canvass as not yet 
ready to buy because of finances or some other real reason. 


simple rules work and work well is 
shown by the fact, gop! stated, that one prospect out 
of twelve is sold. It is also shown by the number of pianos 
sold by this small concern each year under highly competi 
tive conditions. The average sale, as reported by the part- 
ners, is between $400 and $500. This indicates that they 
afe selling instruments of a good grade and not on price 
appeal alone. This average is reduced to this figure by the 
sale of trade-ins, which constitute about one-third of the 
annual number of sales. The new pianos are of the better 
grades, ranging from $500 to $1,450. 

Thus, the answer to “What's wrong with the piano busi- 
ness?” would seem to be that the piano business has been 
listening to too many hard luck stories while it should 
have been out in the territory, working for new prospects, 
cleaning the dead-heads out of the prospect files, and taking 
advantage of the fact that the radio and the phonograph 
have brought more good piano playing to the ears of the 
public than those ears have probably heard avi other 
sources in the last hundred years. 


That these few, 


Selling by Telephone 

This means that piano manufacturers are going to have 
to spend more time aiding and directing dealers in the 
proper methods for canvassing and closing and less time in 
concentrating their efforts on getting these same dealers to 
buy more pianos and then leaving it up to the dealers to 
dispose of them as best they can. When this happens, 
the piano industry will have no need to apologize for any 
more marked decreases in total sales as has been the case 
for the last a years. 

An example of the way the firm is constantly experi- 
menting to find better methods of selling is found in the 
following incident: With the approach of hot weather, 
Mr. Lenz felt. as many other piano dealers often do, that 
perhaps it was a good time to slow down and take things 
He reasoned to himself that people were going away 
on vacations in the summer time; that many women would 
not be suitably dressed to entertain a salesman, and the 
people did not stay at home much in the summer-time and, 
therefore, would not be interested in pianos. 

3ut Mr. Lenz was unwilling to see the summer pass with- 
out a fair volume of sales, and in an effort to conserve his 
own time, he decided to begin a telephone canvass as a means 
of getting live prospects. About two weeks before this 
article was written he took the Glen Ellyn telephone book 
and, beginning at Z, started calling every residence tele- 
phone and giving a short canvass on pianos. At the end of 
the first afternoon he had made sixty-three telephone calls, 
and obtained fifteen. prospects, five of which he classified as 
“red hot.” After two weeks of this canvassing he had found 
that this percentage holds good every day, and about one- 
fourth of the people he talks to over the phone are prospects 
and about one-third of these are immediate prospects. 

“This is the best plan we have found so far in our busi- 
ness experience,” says Mr. Lenz. “We have been agreeably 
surprised at the number of good prospects we have obtained 
over the telephone. W hile we do not feel that the telephone 
is a substitute for leg work, we do believe that it is better 
than indiscriminate ‘porch climbing.’ 

“Of course, in our telephone canvassing we do not call the 
names of any people who are already on our prospect list. 
Every number we call is marked off on the book, and if a 
number does not answer, we check it and call it back the 
following day.” 


Why Destroy Confidence? 

It is always a matter of surprise to find piano men so 
short-sighted as to destroy public confidence in themselves 
and their businesses and industry in general with their 
lamentations about business being rotten and no prospects 
for improvement. It is particularly strange at this time in 
view of the facts which every thinking man realizes. 

No one questions the fact that there has been a slight 
falling off in sales due to the various causes, but, on the 


easy. 
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in Ten Thousand Towns 


Toes Twinkle 


HE above statement is important to 

the dealer who carries Welte-Mignon 
(Licensee) Reproducing Pianos, for 
wherever toes are taught to twinkle, 
there is a live prospect for the sale of 
such an instrument. 


Many of the best dance studios use 
Welte-Mignon (Licensee) Reproducing 
Pianos—the comments they make upon 
their worth are highly flattering. 


An Exclusive Feature 


A Series of 12 annotated ballet instruc- 
tion records have been prepared for the 


Welte-Mignon (Licensee) Library of 
Artist Created Records. 


This series constitutes a complete 
course. It was prepared by expert ac- 
companists and teachers of classic danc- 
ing, and, when added to the special 
Welte-Mignon (Licensee) records pre- 
pared for, and used by, Anna Pavlowa, 
Adolph Bohm, Pavley-Oukrainsky and 
others, it provides all the types of music 
needed in the average ballet studio. 


We will gladly send full particulars so 
that dealers may make the most of this 
sales opportunity. 
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other hand, no one can reasonably doubt the fact that this 
condition is temporary in nature and that definite signs of 
improvement have already been shown. 

A few years ago the music trades adopted a slogan which 
would characterize the scope of its efforts by the year. That 


Alex McDonald—*Make Amer 


hat that slogan today sounds 


slogan was brought forth by 
ica Musical.” The mere fact 


antiquated shows how far music has advanced in public 


that Today there is not one but a 
work 


knowledge and appreciation of music. The 


estimation since time. 
hundred forces actively at towards spreading the 


radio, which, at 
was thought to be a serious competitor, has in fact 


boon in 


first, 
bringing music into homes 


The Musicat 
Thinking men of the trade 


proven itself to be a 


heretofore deaf to its influence CouRIER 
Extra knows this to be true 


true also. In addition, the writer of the article 


know it to be 
being criticized knows it, or should know it 


It seems that the 


which is 
trade should have some means of pro 
upon it by 
little to be 
thus being 


tecting itself against the insidious attacks made 


unthinking writers. However, there seems but 


done when the very men whose businesses are 


extent of the damage that 


methods by 


assailed do not realize the may 


be caused nor even the which this damage may 


be inflicted 
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Reproducing Action 


OTE these extraordinary merchan- 

dising advantages: (1) the most 
perfect reproducing mechanism, the 
only one that reproduces ALL the dy- 
namics; (2) it is installed in 112 makes 
of pianos, thus simplifying your selling 
problem by a wide range of styles and 
prices, with only ONE mechanism for 
salesmen and repairmen to handle; (3) 
the largest Library of music rolls, in 
both artists and oumber and variety of 
selections. 
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every 


value. 
a satisfied customer and 
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not already carrying this pres- 
tige building line, write today for 
open territory, terms and prices. 
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Qhio Convention 
Program Announced 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Music Merchants 
Association of Ohio will be held in the Hotel Winton, Pros- 
pect avenue, east of E. 9th street, Cleveland, O., on Septem- 
ber 12, 13, and 14. The formal program, which is complete 
as far as is known up to the time of printing, follows. All 
of the convention sessions it should be noted will be held in 
the afternoon, the mornings being given over to the exhibits. 
The program follows: 

PROGRAM 
All meetings held in Parlor K. Mezzanine Floor, Winton 
Hotel and on Cleveland Time. 
MonpAy, SEPTEMBER 12TH, 1927 
MorNING 
A. M. (Cleveland Time) 
Winton Hotel. 


9:00 Registration Mezzanine 

Floor- 
AFTERNOON 

1:00 P. M. (Cleveland Time)—Opening Session. 


Winton Hotel. 


Parlor 
K—Mezzanine Floor 
1—Roll Call. 

Reading of Minutes of Previous Meetings. 

Report of President. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Secretary. 
6—Report of Council. 
7—"Profitable Advertising.” A 

Mihm of Cleveland, and Robert Jones of Cleve 


discussion to be led by 

Erwin R. 

land 
&—Report of Advertising Committee. W. E 


Summers, Washington Court House, Chairman. 


Ady isory 


9—Appointment of Resolutions Committee, 
5:00 P. M. (Cleveland Time )—Adjournment. 
For the Ladies 

During the afternoon, while the meeting is on, the ladies 
will meet at the Secretary's desk on the Mezzanine floor of 
the Winton Hotel at 2:00 o'clock for a social hour, to get 
will be conducted on a shop- 
Cards for others wishing 


acquainted. Those desiring 


ping tour of Cleveland's stores. 
to play bridge 


8:15 P. M. (Cleveland 


of § Ignace. 


Time )—Moonlight Boat Ride 
Tuespay Sept. 13 

Jallroom 
Maresh, 


Time )—Luncheon 


Chairman A, L. 


11:30 A. M. (Cleveland 
Floor—Winton Hotel 
President, the Cleveland Music Trade Association 
10—Address of Welcome. Hon, Harry L. Davis, former 
of Cleveland and Ex-Governor of Ohio. 
President O. H 
the Piano Throughout the Na 


Mezzanine 


1 i—Response 30yd. 
12—“The 
tion.” 
2:00 P. M 
Convention. 
2:30 P. M. (Cleveland Time ) 
Mezzanine Floor—Winton Hotel. 
13—Report of Advancement of Music Committee 


Promotion of 


(Cleveland Time)—Official Photograph of 


Second Session Parlor K 


Beinkamp, Cincinnati, Chairman. 
14—“How 
Music Business.” 
of Zanesville. 
15—“What Outside Lines Should Be Added by the Retail 
Music Merchant to Strengthen His Business.” A discussion 
to be led by J. F. Boyer of Elkhart, Ind.; R. W. Jackson of 
Chicago; and E. S. Hershberger of Cleveland. 
5:30 P. M. Adjournment. 


Can Young Men Be Interested in the Retail 
A discussion to be led by E. A. Callander 


(Cleveland Time) 
To Entertain the Ladies 
While the business session meets during this afternoon, 
the visiting ladies will be entertained by their Cleveland lady 
hosts, on an automobile ride, visiting the more interesting 
spots in and around Cleveland. Meet at the Secretary’s desk 
on the Mezzanine Floor of the Winton Hotel at 2:30 o'clock 
P. M 
8:00 P. M. (Cleveland Time)- 
ine floor and Rainbow Room on the Basement floor-—Winton 


Hotel. 


3allroom on the Mezzan- 


Musical instrument revue of 1927. 

WepDNEsDAY, Sept. 14 
Third and final session. 
Fred Van 


1:30 P. M. (Cleveland Time) 

16—Report of mutual insurance committee. J. 
Court, Cincinnati, Chairman. 

17—Report of Legislative Committee. A. L. Maresh, 
Cleveland, Chairman. 

18—“The Promotion Ohio.” Otto B. 
Heaton of Columbus, will tell about the only Piano Playing 
Contest conducted in Ohio during the past year. Charles H. 
Yahrline of Youngstown, “Melody Way.” W. Otto Miessner 
of Milwaukee, Wis., demonstration of the “Melody Way” 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 


of the Piano in 


New Business. 
Remarks from all visiting representatives of other 
music trade organizations. 

22—Report of membership committee. Harry M. Merz, 
Columbus, Chairman. 

23—Admission of new members. 
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24—Election of officers. 
25—Adjournment. 
Visiting Ladies Attention 

All ladies, attending the convention, are invited to be the 
guests of the Cleveland ladies during the afternoon. Meet 
at the Secretary's Desk, Mezzanine Floor, Winton Hotel, 
at 2:00 o'clock P. M., to attend a theater party. 

7:00 P. M. (Cleveland Time)—Informal dinner and dance 
—President Boyd, Toastmaster. 

PROGRAM 

“Our foreign policy and its effect on business.’’ An ad- 
dress by Hon. James T. Begg, Ohio Congressman, Sandusky. 
Installation of new officers. 

Dancing—Ballroom—Mezzanine—W inton Hotel. 

Entertainment 

Monday, September 12th—Boat 
palatial steamer “City of St. 
$1.00 per person. 

Tuesday, September 
Winton Hotel- 


Lake 
Dancing. 


Erie on 
Tickets 


Ride on 


Ignace” 


Luncheon—Ball- 
Tickets $2.00 per 


13th—Noon-day 
room of Entertainment. 
person. 

Wednesday, September 14th—Informal 
Room of Winton Hotel—Speaker, entertainment and danc- 
ing. Tickets $5.00 per person. 

Total cost of above, if coupon book is purchased 
(saving $2.00). 

One of the features of the Ohio meetings will be the annual 


Dinner—Rainbow 


$6.00 


golf tournament which will be the eighth event of its kind. 
It will be held at the Cedar-Hurst Country Club on Monday 
morning, September 12. Henry Dreher, of the Dreher Piano 
Company of Cleveland, is chairman of the Golf Committee, 


Raymond W. 


Germaine, 


which also numbers among its members 
Schirring, Charles H. Yahrling, Ernest S 
Harry R. Valentine. 


will be $6.00. 


and 


Charge for entry, luncheon, and dinner 


International Lists Old Time Songs 


There are twenty-seven numbers listed by the Interna- 
tional Player Roll Company for September, which includes 
most of the popular hits of the day. Among the numbers 
listed are C’Est Vous, Down the Lane, Just Another Day 
Wasted Away, Roam on My Little Gypsy Sweetheart and 


When I Look at You. 


old ballads, including 


There is also a special listing of 


such popular favorites as Annie 


Laurie, Goodbye, In the Gloaming, Last Rose of Summer, 


Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep and Sally in Our Alley. 


KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos 








last a lifetime. 


C. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Sales Helps and Management 
First-Aids for the Piano Dealer 


3y Frep E. KUNKEL 


A certain music dealer is a great believer in scouting for 
ideas which will help him sell more musical merchandise. 
He claims that his method has paid him handsomely in 
results. 

He is not much of a believer in subscribing to magazines, 
glancing over them hurriedly or skimming through what 
appears most interesting, and then tossing them on the shelf, 
possibly never to be looked at again, or if he recalls an 
idea he wants to use which he remembers seeing somewhere, 
having to spend a lot of valuable time trying to find it, so he 
has systematized his reading and the preservation of his 
ideas. 

He believes in going through every issue with a fine 
tooth comb, advertisements and all, in search of sales-and- 
management first-aid ideas, workable plans which he can 
use on the every day firing line of his business. As he goes 
along in his reading he marks everything which he deems 
important with a check mark in blue pencil. He then 
passes the magazines on to others in his organization to 
look over and mark their initials on the front cover, also 
to call attention to anything of importance which he may 
have overlooked, by checking with a red pencil. 


Reading for Information 

“I always glance over every magazine from cover to 
cover,” he says, “for I never know when even a sentence 
or a word may throw off the germ of an idea, or I may per- 
chance stumble across a thousand dollar sales idea, or I 
may be able to develop a profitable advertising and selling 
campaign based on a single idea glimpsed from the pages 
of some magazine, or cut the costs of doing business, or 
what not. Sometimes a paragraph scintillates just the very 
thought or information I have been trying to reach. 

“As I go along in my reading I pick out all workable 
plans which I can apply to my own sales and management 
problems, or which will brush up my window displays, or 
expedite my deliveries, turn the keynote of my advertising, 
or put a sales kick into my salesmen, or give me a new 
angle on my service and management problems. In this 
way I gather a formidable array of ideas which I can put 
to work in my own business with profitable results. 

“And I never put off my reading—I found out long ago 
that it was such an easy thing to do, that I often neglected 
it, grew careless and indifferent about it, with the net result 
that magazines would accumulate on the shelves. So now 
I finish my task at a single sitting, if possible, and I never 
begin unless I am sure I can end it. It doesn’t take more 
than an hour of my time at the most, and I find it pleasant 
In fact, I get a lot of kick out 
The big scheme is to 


and satisfying diversion. 
of this eternal scouting for ideas. 
catch these ideas on the wing and have them on file, prop- 
erly indexed, so you can use them instantly when you want 
to put your fingers on them. 


One New Idea a Week 


“Incidentally I also try to develop some ideas of my own, 
at least one new idea a week which I can use in my own 
business to profitable advantage. I make it a practice to 
note down each of my own ideas as they come up and be- 
fore they can get away, if it is only in the rough—some 
memo to be filed away containing that idea which may 
prove priceless later. 

“After the magazine has been seen by everybody the 
binding clips are removed and all the marked sheets in the 
magazine taken out and filed away according to subjects, 
running from Advertising through to Selling, or from 
Alpha to Omega, in filing folders in my right lower hand 
desk drawer within easy elbow reach. 

“This file gives me an excellent array of all kinds of 
valuable business catching and management ideas, and I 
find myself constantly drawing on this information for 
inspiration in the problems of buying and selling, office 
methods, credits and collections, advertising, sales ideas, 
service, in short, an array of most formidable ideas which 
I can put to work in my own business with profitable re- 
sults. 

On the Firing Line 

“On the firing line of business ideas constantly come and 
go—almost like a flash—upon the images of memory, and 
like a flash they may vanish and so be gone forever, unless 
you corral them in time. I found out long ago, through a 
process of painful experiences, that good business ideas, un- 
less noted and filed away as soon as foynd, are likely to 
be forgotten or are overlooked, and thus, I felt, that many 
big money making ideas were being forever lost. That's 
how I started my system. 

“I felt that business-building ideas were scarce commodi- 


ties. Some ideas at first blush appeared excellent, but 
turned out in the end to be entirely inapplicable. Others, 
not looking so promising, proved the best in time. Not 
everybody has good ideas. I don’t have very many, but 
since I began scouting for ideas which other musical mer- 
chandisers had used successfully to build up their business 
and straighten out little kinks, | have found many valuable 
suggestions which start a trend of thought in my own mind, 
and which furnish the germ of a novel idea which I can 
work out successfully afterwards and apply it to my own 
business. 
Keeping Workable Ideas 

“And I get the greatest pleasure and satisfaction out of 
working up schemes or developing ideas for application to 
My idea-finder file is a distinc- 
tive first-aid in this respect. In fact, I couldn’t get along 
without it any more. I’m a great believer in the preserva- 
tion of workable ideas along the lines you want to follow 


my own business problems. 


mostly. 

“Whenever I go over my file, which happens to be about 
once a month, I take out some of the most practical looking 
ideas which offer suggestions for immediate application 
or which may suggest other ideas for development. In 
this way I find new ideas constantly cropping up, to which 
I had not attached any unusual significance before, but had 
filed away thinking that possibly some day that same idea 
might come in handy in a pinch. 

“T first started off my file with ordinary cardboard boxes, 
one for advertisements which appealed to me for use in 
framing or testing my own copy, or which might suggest 
the desirability of making purchases of advertised mer- 
chandise; one for office methods, including credits and 
collections; one for selling and one for delivery methods, 
I would clip my material and 
pitch it into those boxes willy-nilly. 


one for service ideas, etc. 


wanted an idea I would have to run 
through all the clippings in that box, and then as my col- 
lection grew I found this required considerable time, so I 


“Whenever I 


decided upon a more systematic organization of my ideas 
and adopted the filing folder method, which segregates each 
subdivision more minutely, yet brings all related material 
more closely together. But I believe that is still the best 
way to get started. 

“Afterwards you can do as I did. I can now lay my 
hand on any needed information in my system in less than 
a minute. Everything is at my beck and call, right at my 
finger tips, whenever I want it. All that it takes to run 
such a file is a bit of time, a little patience, and much 
perseverance, but in exchange for your efforts you can 
constantly reap a rich harvest of sales dollars and economy 
ideas in operation and management which cut down the cost 
of doing business.” 


Ampico September Rolls Ready 

The Ampico releases for September present a number of 
especially brilliant selections. There are numbers by Levit- 
zki, Lhévinne, Sheridan, Moiseiwitsch and Samuels. Friml, 
composer of the most popular hit of last season, records 
another of his own selections, Chanson. Two rolls of un- 
usual popular appeal contain selections from “Hit the Deck” 
and “The Circus Princess.” There are also three additions 
to the Ballad section, Musetta’s Valse Song, from La Bo- 
héme, Out of the Dusk to You and The Snowy-Breasted 
Pearl. 2 


Varied Q R S List for September 


The regular QRS release for September has two numbers 
from the “Desert Song,” one being the title number and 
the other, “One Alone.” There are also two blue numbers, 
“Lonesome Moon Blues” and “Mississippi Water Blues,” and 
one ballad, “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life.” “Many, Many 
Years Ago” is an addition to the Mountain Tunes section 
which has been a popular section of the QRS roll releases 
for some time past. There are also a number of foreign 
rolls in Bohemian, German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, 





Polish, Slavic and Spanish. 

New Chain Organization in Miami 

A company to be known as Hugo C. Wurlitzer, Inc., is 
reported as in process of being formed in Miami, Fla. The 
organization plans to operate a large chain of music stores. 
Hugo C. Wurlitzer, formerly of Cincinnati, is named as 
head of the organization, the financial backers and executive 
personnel of which will be announced later. According to 
the prospectus of the company, it is planned to operate 
stores in upward of five hundred cities. 
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Starr Piano Co. Brings Out New 
Device for Musical Expression 


The Starr Piano Company, Richmond, Ind., has just 
brought out a most interesting keyboard device designed to 
assist the musician to produce new musical effects in a sim- 
ple manner. The device is called the Starr Chromatic Glis- 
sando Keyboard. It is astonishingly simple in construction, 
easy of installation and presents a distinct innovation in 
piano building. 

This new departure by the Starr Piano Company greatly 
simplifies the mechanical difficulties of the glissando, or slid- 
ing scale note production, usually produced by the artist 
running a finger along a given space of keys. From a tech- 
nical angle this is not a particularly difficult feat, although 
there is a marked differentiation in the musical values of 
the tones so produced. 

As may be seen in the accompanying cut, this device is 
installed between the backs of the keys and the board, being 
a simple roller device that operates the keys more smoothly 
and easily in this glissando work than through the usual 
nanner of obtaining this effect. 

The literature of the Starr Piano Company offers the 
following interesting explanation of the reasons for and the 
operation of this new keyboard invention: 


Chromatic Glissando Keyboard 


In presenting to the public a new keyboard and to under- 
stand its added capacity we must understand the history 
of the piano keyboard itself. The increasing use of music 
constantly demands new and novel means of expression. 
The evolution of the keyboard has covered a period of 
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The glissando is an incentive to, as well as a means for, 
musical expression. For the child it is a boon in creating 
interest and developing the ear for music. For the artist, 
opportunity for pianistic brilliance is greatly enhanced. No 
mechanical knowledge or technique relative to glissando 
equipment to be mastered is necessary. 


An Interesting Experiment 


It is of course too early to appreciate the reaction of 
pianists generally to this new device. Musicians notoriously 
are slow to appreciate innovations in equipment. 
there appear to be obvious advantages for expression con- 
trol on the part of the pianist. At any rate it is an inter- 
esting experiment on the part of the Starr Piano Company, 
and is in a sense an indication of the efforts being made by 
that company towards creating interest in the piano. 


Certainly 


Broadcasting Situation Gradually 
Being Settled by Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission, recently established by 
act of Congress, is at last demonstrating that it is a real 
force for stabilizing in the radio industry. The broad- 
casting situation, which had gotten so much out of hand 
prior to the establishment of the Commission, is gradually 
being brought into line. The Commission, face to face with 
a serious problem, has met the issue squarely and there is 
hope that very shortly broadcasting will be conducted along 
orderly lines. 

The magnitude of the problem may be realized in the 


fact that fully 50 per cent. of the radio broadcasting 





The Starr Chromatic 


several hundred years. The key of a piano is a lever bal- 
anced near its center upon a metal pin. It is long or short, 
according to its employment as a natural or a sharp. The 
sharps are raised above the naturals, making two levels. 
The adoption of this system is clouded in antiquity, but 
modern music today is based upon its use. 

Among musical expressions, the word “glissando” (Italian 
for sliding) has come to mean a direction signifying a spe- 
cific form of musical passage in which the back of the 
finger is made to slide, producing a very brilliant scale, of 
course exclusively on the white keys. Due to the increased 
demands placed upon the piano for volume, glissando pas- 
sages formerly readily playable on pianos with a light touch 
and frequently written are now with the greater dip and 
heavier touch difficult to perform. An example will be 
found in the finale of Beethoven Sonata in C, op. 53. Cer- 
tain types of glissando effects can be produced on the violin 
and harp. 

The object of the Chromatic Glissando Keyboard is to 
enable the ordinary performer on the piano to use chro- 
matic glissando (sliding) effects with ease. This invention 
overcomes the inertia of the short leverage when a key is 
struck at the immediate rear of the ivory or sharp by plac- 
ing at that point a roller bearing divided as to color into 
white rollers and black rollers, yet all on the same level as 
the sharps or black keys. A guide strip against which the 
fingers may be pressed enables one to follow the rollers 
easily even though inexperienced, and chromatic sliding of 
the fingers singly or in various multiple forms produces 
many pleasing combinations of tone heretofore impossible 
of attainment on the ordinary keyboard. We describe some 
of the various positions which the hand may take and the 
effects obtained as follows: 

1. Simple Chromatic Glissando. A single run with either 
hand may be performed in various ways. The thumb, index 
or middle fingers will be most frequently employed; like- 
wise either side, back or front of the finger may be used. 
With this broad scope of selection the ‘performer should use 
that from which will follow most naturally from the posi- 
tion the hand is in when playing the note preceding the chro- 
matic glissando. In practicing become proficient with every 
possi ible position. : 

The Chromatic Glissando in Octaves—sevenths or di- 
minished sevenths. 
With one hand (either). 

Place thumb and either third, 
octave striking position on rollers; press down on rollers 
and slide in either direction desired. The hands may play 
separately or together (making if together a four octave 
chromatic glissando). If using both hands they may play 
in the same direction or in opposite directions. 

b. With both hands, using No. 1 method. 

3. The Chromatic Glissando in thirds, fourths, fifths or 
sixths, regular, diminished or augmented. 

Place thumb on rollers palm side downward, crook index 
or third finger and place on rollers back side of finger 
resting on roller space suitably apart for effect desired— 
thirds, fourths, fifths or sixths—then slide. This effect 
may be obtained by either hand separately, together, up or 
down, in unison or in opposite direction, as may be desired. 

4. The Chromatic Glissando in seconds—augmented or 
diminished. 

Any two fingers, with either hand, may be placed to pro- 
duce this effect, either up or down. 


fourth or fifth finger in 


Glissando Key board 


stations now operating in the United States are not holding 
to their assigned frequencies. Above information is given 
in the public statement by H. A. Bellows, Commissioner, 
who has just finished a personal survey of the situation in 
the Middle West. 

One of the first promulgations of the Federal Radio Com- 
installation of such equipment as 
said that 
stations fall into the class of “wave 


mission was to order the 
would prevent wobbling. Commissioner Bellows 
one-half of the 
wobblers.” Stringent measures will be taken against such 
stations in the form of refusals to grant extension of tem- 
porary licenses unless it is proven to the Commission that 
each applicant will hold exactly to his assigned frequency. 

All stations in the United States are now operating, or 
were until a short time ago, under a 60 day license. It is 
expected that these will be renewed in most cases for an- 
other 60 days or longer. At the end of that time they will 
be assigned permanent licenses. 

Heterodyning, caused by the missending of the high-power 
stations, Commissioner Bellows believes, causes serious in- 
convenience to most set users. This condition is especially 
aggravated by the new arrangement which allocates wave 
lengths at the absolute minimum distances apart. It is not 
possible for any station to “wobble” without striking the 
transmission band of the station next to it or several stations 
beyond that. 

There is every indication, however, that the crowded con- 
dition of the ether will be considerably lightened within the 
next six months. The Commission is encouraging as many 
consolidations as possible and a number of these have al- 
ready been formed, or are in the process of being formed. 
In addition, over 100 stations now operating under temporary 
licenses have indicated that they will surrender their fran- 
chises at the expiration of the licensed period. It is im- 
possible, they claim, to continue operation under the regula- 
tions set forth by the Commission. 

Another serious problem upon which the Federal Radio 
Commission is now engaged is that of hearing complaints 
on the re-allocation of broadcasting frequencies. These 
cases are being disposed of 
several stations threatened has not as yet materialized. Even 
if such cases are brought to court it is not expected that 
they will seriously hamper the Federal Radio Commission 


rapidly and the litigation that 


in its work. The disorder, amounting almost to chaos, that 


has existed in the broadcasting field the last six or eight 
months has had a tremendously devitalizing effect upon the 
industry and trade. The inconveniences experienced by that 
part of the public owning receiving sets has killed many 
radio sales during this period, or so it is believed. With the 
re-establishment of orderly broadcasting, there should be im- 


mediate beneficial effects throughout the entire radio field. 
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George Hearson 
Bridges, pin planks. 
Thirty-three years with 

A. B. Chase. 


Edwin J. Hund \¥ 
tg the bridge. 


Thirty-one years with 


. B. Chase. 


Fred Suppes d 
Gone regulator for 


twen x years with 
B. Chase. 





“Gen years “taking the 
bearing” ‘with A B. 
Chase. 


Joseph Woller 
Action regulator with 
cA. B. Chase for 

thirty years- 





Charles Woller 
In A. B. Chase 
polishing room for 


eleven years 
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THE UNITED LACQUER PROCESS 


and contain 


the Wilhams Tone Amplifier 
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Final Inspection 
Henry C. Schwarz, Superintendent, 
with a backgroundof morethanthirty- 


two years experience in developing 
and making A. B. Chase pianos. 


~ Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
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Where to Buy 





ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 


PIANO KEYS 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
* of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. 





ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the 
twentieth century piano action, manufactured by the 
A.C. Cheney Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO,, 


hammers and key combinations. 


our specialty actions, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 





” OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, 
12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 


established 1888. 





ESSELL, 
of action, 
457 West 45th St., 


NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
the highest—the standard of the World. 
New York City. 








ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





A C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for 
e five year Factory, Castleton, N. Y 





UTO PNEUMATIC wile COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
12th Avenue and Sist Street, New York City. 





HICAGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, IIL. 





PLAYER 


known 


_gsvadreagge ng 
ture he widely 
Wo yrcester, Mass. 


COMPANY, manufac- 
“Simplex” actions. 161 


Summer 5dt., 





*TANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 

use, giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 

are built right. 638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 








BASS STRINGS 





OCH RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reel by 

Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used 
the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
Second Avenue, New York. 





NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
Piano Strings of Quality, distinguished for tone, tensile 
strength, and durability. 645 West 49th St., New York City. 





CAPSTAN SCREWS 


HITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 

et ig “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
ortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 

INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 





EL-O-DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 

manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 eee THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





Q R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. 

turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 
Offices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 
Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 


Manufac- 





PIANO HAMMERS 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 


covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Mce- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, leather for ac- 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. Kraft Ave., 
Bronxville, N. Y. ° 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St., New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





DELL 
talking machine record cabinets. 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
28th St. and Barnes 





E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





Wy es. NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 
hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





PIANO PLATES 





66 MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 








G. W. MOORE, manufacturer of most of the capstan 
screws used by the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





RECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Traplevers and Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





FELTS 





i IP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 
Pnshing’ Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New York. 


FAIRBANKS COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 





Katy COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





TH WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making anaes ites Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J 





ICKHAM 

Manufacturers of 
FIRST” Piano Pilates. 
field, Ohio. 


PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 
the Celebrated “QUALITY 
Correspondence invited. Spring- 





EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





Ke EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. We can supply 
what you want when you want it. 71 Otsego St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 





ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 
grade veneers for the piano trade. 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, UL 


Makes specialty of high- 
Immense plant 
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Tuner Delegation Visits Stieff Factories 


On Sunday, August 7, a delegation of tuners fron the vicinity of Chicago stopped off in Baltimore for 


the purpose of going through the Stieff Plant. 


the tuners’ association. 


Carl Sauter, D. Dilger, G. Vaughan, G. M. Steger, Frank Seville, W. F. McClellem, C. 


This delegation was headed by Mr. Deutschmann, president of 
Members of the delegation were—R. Schultz, I. Wuntz, H. J. Roeper, J. P. Jordan, 


Deutschmann, Miss 


F. Groth, H. Antunes, W. H. Francis, B. Lenz, A. Otterberg, J. B. Wurstner, E. J. Disler, C. Merlsel, A. H. 


Miller, C. Stutzman, L. 
Riek 


After an interesting trip through the factory a buffet luncheon was served. 


Singer, D. H. Kellogg, M. Jantzen, E. Humholz, J. B. Poltzin, F. J. Schultz, E. K. 


A special bus brought the 


tuners from the station to the factory and after luncheon was served the delegation left for New York. A 


group of 


Board of Control to Meet 
in Cleveland, September 10-11 


A meeting of the Board of Control of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants has been called for September 
10 and 11 in the Winton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
3oard of Control, as presently constituted, has about 40 
members, including the Executive Board, officers and direc- 
tors of the Association, Advisory Board, made up of past 
presidents, the Auxiliary Board, being the president, treas- 
urer and one director of each of the chartered associations, 
and the State Commissioner, appointed by the president. 
These meetings will take place immediately before the 
regular convention of the Music Merchants Association of 
Ohio. 





September Welte-Mignon (lic.) 
List Has Great Variety 


The new September catalogue of Welte-Mignon licensee 
reproducing rolls is now ready for distribution, and con- 
tains an unusual number of attractive features. George 
Liebling offers No. 5 of his Opera Reminiscences, this one 
being of the works of Offenbach, while a new series 1s 
started, being Strauss Reminiscences, being also a potpourri 
of favorite Strauss selections, arranged by the pianist. Rich- 
ard Singer, who has done so much serious work in the 
building of the Welte-Mignon licensee library, has recorded 
for September Les Preludes of Liszt. Two rolls are re- 
quired for the complete playing of these selections. Erno 
Rapee plays his own When Love Comes Stealing, and Arle- 
quine by Chaminade. Other artists whose recordings are 
released in the same issue are Darius Milhaud, Franz Serli, 
Carol Robinson, Hazel Hallet, Edward Harris, Henri Deer- 
ing, Earle Laros and Cecile de Horvath. The biggest hits 
from the world.of popular music are also offered, played 
by such well known popular performers as Johnny John- 
son, Holbrook King, Harry Perella, Jack Ward, Julian 
Rodny, Vee Lawnhurst, and Howard Lutter. 





Atwater Kent Makes Licensee 
Agreement with Radio Corp. 


The most important case in litigation in the radio industry 
was settled a few weeks ago when the Atwater Kent Manu- 
facturing Co. made an agreement with the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America to pay back royalties on all receiving sets 
manufactured by the company since January, 1923. The 
point of the litigation was the use of the tuned radio fre- 
quency principle which, it has been decided by the courts, 
is covered by the Alexanderson patents held by the RCA. 
The agreement also provides for the continuance of these 
royalties on all future sets manufactured by Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Co. The terms upon which these royalties 


Saltimore tuners assisted by members of the House of Stieff received the delegation. 


are to be paid are the usual 7% per cent. and in all other 
respects conform to the agreement now existing between the 
RCA and other independent units of the industry. 

This case concludes the most hectic battle in the radio 
industry and one that for a time threatened to overthrow its 
fundamental solidity. The Atwater Kent concern is not 
only the last company to come to an agreement with the 
RCA but is also the outstanding organization in the inde- 
pendent field. 
thought of a radio “war” such as seemed to be threatened 
at the beginning of the summer. 

It will be remembered that the first decision in favor of 
the RCA came in the case of a small jobbing concern in 
Toronto, Canada. 
into line until this last and biggest move. 


This move definitely seems to preclude any 


One by one all of the other ligitants fell 
It was thought 
for a time that the RCA would refuse any license issued to 
its competitors and upon this point there was much fear 
expressed that another price war would be permitted. The 
licensing agreement came as the result of negotiations be- 
tween A. Atwater Kent, president of the Atwater Kent Mfg. 
Co. and David Sarnoff, vice-president and general manager 
of the RCA. The spirit of the agreement was expressed by 
Mr. Sarnoff as follows: 

“The licensing agreement simply enables both sides to 
spend more time selling receiving sets and less in courts.” 

Aside from the increased cost of production due to these 
licensee payments there will be no dimunition in the competi- 
tion between the independent units and the RCA. 





New Columbia Portable Phonograph 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has just brought 
out a new and improved model of its Viva-tonal Portable 
Machine. This model is about the same size as the former 
portables and weighs only about 28 pounds, but its tonal 
features have been considerably improved by various de- 
vices. The cabinet, covered with fine black fabrikoid, is 
trimmed inside with mahogany, and there is a drawer in- 
side the cabinet for carrying records. The motor has a 
mainspring 13 feet, 2 inches long, to do away with as much 
winding as possible in a machine of this type. The chief 
advantages are those of a “Viva-tonal” floater tone arm and 
the latest “Viva-tonal” reproducer, features that would ordi- 
narily be included only in cabinet phonographs. 


Six Composers Record for Mel-O-Dee 


The Aeolian Company, in making its announcement of 
the October releases of Mel-O-Dee music rolls, stressed the 
fact that six composers play their own numbers. This is 
a rather unusual condition, especially in the popular roll 
division, The six composer-pianists who record are Lew 
Pollak, Walter Donaldson, Ford Dabney, Charles Bourne, 
Rube Bloom and Jose Morano. An interesting novelty is 


three Cuban songs written and played by Jose Morang. 






































“Acknowledged the 
World’s Best Piano” 


Official Piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


€ 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 106 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 














Felt, Workmanship and Ex- 
perience are combined in the 


DAVID Hi, SCHMIDT 
HAMMER 


The Best Hammer Made 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





DAVID H. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











The NEW Incomparable 
original 


WELTE-MIGNON 


Reproducing piano 


with the entire mechanism in- 
stalled within the confines of a 
normal straight grand piano 
case, employing no drawer, no 
side-curtains, no distortion of 
the case, and still maintaining 
the artistic supremacy that 
has been conceded to the 
WELTE-MIGNON since its 


inception. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
695 Fifth Ave., New York 











PIANO 


A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 


Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 


Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
: ___ EAST ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 











Manufacturers of the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 





The complete Piano and Player line 
of Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


WILL. T. BRINKERHOFF 


8 A. Starck Piano Gn. 


Executive Offices: Chicage. Illinois 
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F. C. Billings Felt 
Pads Are Popular 


In a recent article printed in the MusicaL Courter Extra 
something was said about the latest invention of that genius 
of the piano, F. C. Billings, who now is living in Florida. It 
was then stated that Mr. Billings had made one of the great- 
est inventions for the benefit of the piano action up to the 
present time, that in the brass flange that now is used is 
practically all piano action. 

Mr. Billings’ latest invention is a felt pad for the per- 
manent inner protection of grand and upright pianos and was 
adapted for all makes of reproducing pianos. Several of 
these pads are now being tested in this section of the country. 
Although the tests that are given these pads are not in 
Florida, to set at rest any question as to the real protection 
of the mechanism of the piano, during the hurricane in 
Florida five grands equipped with pads, the felt in each 
grand had ‘taken on five times its weight in moisture and 
did not lose ‘one drop in the piano,-as evaporation is a some- 
what slower process in this particular kind of felt used in 
pads. 

Jit is hardly necessary to enter into a long discussion as to 
latest Mr. 
Here are given the names of a few pad owners who have 


the real value of this invention of Billings’. 


bought them for the protection of their pianos. All those 
who have visited Florida can well understand the value of 
this protection. 

Herewith follows a list of names who can attest to the new 
3illings Piano Pads and with this list there are given the 
names of the pianos owned. It will be observed that there 
are many high-grade pianos in Florida, and while this is 
only a partial list of those who have purchased the Billings 
Piano Pad, it indicates also that people living in Florida 
want good pianos, and buy them. Just glance through this 
Billings, P. O. Box 3213, Miami, 
Florida, and get further information as to prices, etc 


list and then write F. C. 


MISS BERTHA FOSTER 
Dean and Director of Music, University of Mian 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Mason & Hamlin, Ampico Grand 


B. F. ASHE 
President University of 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Haines Bro’s Ampico Grand 


W. R. BECKER 
Estate and Capitalist 
MIAMI, FLA, 
Bro’s Ampico 
Oo. W. EWING 

Real Estate and Capitalist 
MIAMI, FLA 
Hamlin, Ampico Grand 


CLUB 


Miami 


Real 


Haines Grand 


Mason & 
GOLF & COUNTRY 

CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Kingsbury Grand 


GRACE MURRAY 

Music Teacher 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 

Mason & Hamlin Grand 


CLYDE E. NELSON 
Banker 
MIAMI, FLA 
Steinway Grand 


PROF. EARL SMITH 
Teacher of Piano University of 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
Mason & Hamlin Style B. B 


EDA K. LIDDLE 
Violin University of 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
Sohmer Grand 


RACHEL JANE HAMILTON 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Soprano Soloist for Arthur Pryor’s Orchestra 
and Miami’s Most Popular Singer 
Kingsbury Grand 


WALTER MEYERS 
Capitalist 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Kingsbury Grand 


MISS WILMA KARCHER 
MIAMI, FLA 
Cable Grand 


VENETIAN APARTMENTS 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Steinway Grand 


HEWIT BROWN 
CORAL ABLES, FLA 
Steinway Grand 


J. R. FRANCIS 
Capitalist 

BEACH, FLA 
Ampico Grand 


MATHESON 

Highway 

GROVE, FLA 
Grand 


MRS 


Miami 


Miami 


Teacher of 


MIAMI 
Knabe 
HUGH 
Main 
COCOANUT 
Steimwa 


MRS. ALMA LARSEN 
Bay Home Road 
COCOANUT GROVE, FLA 
Anabe Grand, W-M Reproducing Player 


J. P. SIMMONS 
Attorney 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA 
Vason & Hamlin Grand Ampico 


HARRY SPACH 

Real Estate 

MIAMI, FLA 

Hamlin, Ampico Grand 


J. A. DANN 
Inventor and Cap'talist 
MIAMI, FLA 
Steinway Grand 
W. F. COMER 
(Contractor 
MIAMI, FLA 
Vason & Hamlin Grand 


Mason & 
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RALPH MULLINS 
Banker 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Behning Grand 
WALTER MEYERS 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Kingsbury Grand 


J. W. JUNKIN 
Real Estate 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
Mason & Hamlin Grand 


CARSON BRADFORD 
Capitalist 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA 

Mason & Hamlin, Ampico 


D. B. JOHNSON 
Capitalist 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA 
Haines Bro’s Grand Ampico 
ARTHUR HUTCHINS 
Retired Capitalist 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA 
Steinway Grand 
APARTMENT 

MIAMI, FLA 
Steinway Grand 


HARRY FARRIS 
Student University of 
Steinway Grand 


EVERGLADES HOTEL 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Conover Grand 


COLUMBUS HOTEI 
MIAMI, FLA 
Vason & Hamlin Grand 


H. E. EVANS 
HOLLYWOOD, FLA 
Mason & Hamlin, Ampic 
R. J. PRIEST 
Real Estate 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA 
Mason & Hamlin Grand 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
CORAL GABLES, FLA 
Mason & Hamlin Grand 
Mason & Hamlin Grand 
Conover Grand 
Conover Grand 
Kingsbury Grand 
Kingsbury Grand 


MRS. JUDGE FOSTER 
SOUTH MIAMI 
Haines Bro’s Grand An 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI BRANCH 
i 


Mason & Hamlin Grand 


S. A. RYAN 
Ford Motor Co 
MIAMI, FLA 
& Hamlin Grand 


CHAS. CUSHMAN 
Vocalist & Director 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Mathushek Grand 


MRS. WALKER 
MIAMI, FLA 
Mason & Hamlin Grand 
CLAUDE PULLEN 
Pullen & Zoll Electric Co 
MIAMI, FLA 
Mason & Hamlin Grand 
EVERGLADES HOTEI 
MI, FLA 
Hotel Broadcasting Station, t 
Piano, and states that the Pad is a 


Grand 


CLYDE HOTEL 


Miami 


Grand 


Vason Impu 


1 
Mizer, Mgr. Everglades 
Felt Pad, in a Conover Grand 
valuable Asset for Broadcasting 
H. R. KLEIN 
Real Estate 
MIAMI, FLA, 
Vason & Hamlin Grand Ampic 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
CORAL GABLES FLA 
Thomas Benjamin Powell, 
Kingsbur Grand 
C. L. WALCH 
Merchant 
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WHERE EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES MEET 


Under this heading the Musica Courter Extra prints 
such advertisements received from employers seeking sales- 





men and from salesmen seeking employment or contemplating 
a change. 

The advertising rate is Five Cents per word for each 
Minimum charge Dollar. Advertisements 
can be keyed care of the MusicaL Courter Extra, and all 
received will be forwarded free of all costs. 


MUST INVARIABLY ACCOMPANY COPY. 
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Hall, 


largest cities in the U. S. experience and salary 
Address Box 92, 


113 West 57th Street, New York. 


WANTED 
75 GRAND PIANOS 


One of the largest and most reliable retail piano houses in_ the 
United States desires to purchase for cash 75 GRAND PIANOS 
for special sale purposes. The price must be very low and the 
product standard, no stencils. What have you to offer? Address: 
Sox 57, care of Musica Courier Extra, Steinway Hall, 113 West 
57th Street, New York. 


care of Musica Courier Extra, Steinway 
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The Political Outlook for the 
Resale Price Maintenance Bill 


As the time for the convening of Congress becomes 
closer the political aspects of the resale price maintenance 
become clearer and more manifest. At the present time 
it does not seem possible that the Capper-Kelly bill, even 
in its modified form, will be passed. It is expected that 
many amendments will be incorporated, growing out of 
recommendations of the Federal Trade Commission, now 
engaged in a study of the situation, and also from the special 
sub-committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which originally had the matter in hand. 

The opposition argument is based on the grounds that the 
Kelly-Capper resale bill, together with its amendments, is 
not in reality a “price maintenance” measure but a “price 
fixing” measure. There is a definite bloc that has pledged 
itself to opposition to this bill or any bill constructed along 
the same lines. 

On the other hand there is an “underground” dispatch 
from Washington stating that there is being formed a 
coalition hetween the wool-growing interests and the farm 
blec, both of which exert considerable influence, to make 
an issue of the price maintenance question and, if possible, 
jam through a bill at the opening sessions of Congress. 

The sub-committee of the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, of which body Representative Merritt of Connecticut is 
chairman, disapproved the Kelly-Capper proposal on tht 
grounds that it did not offer a sufficient margin of pro- 
tection to the retailer. 


The Opposition View 
First of all it was felt that the phraseology was not exact 
enough and that it definitely allowed loop-holes for price 
A second 


consideration was based on the natural rights of the retail 


fixing, to the detriment of the consuming public. 


interests handling the productions of the manufacturers. It 
was recognized that at certain times the financial stringency 
of a dealer might necessitate a forced sale at a reduction 
on the marked price in order to get cash to tide him over 
the difficulties. Or there might arise other emergencies such 
as closing out a certain line of goods. This second consid- 
eration was taken into account by the framers of the bill 
in a provision stating that the manufacturer setting a price 
on goods manufactured by him would be compelled to buy 
goods back on demand, or to give definite permission for 
the cut-price sale. 

It is not known what attitude the manufacturers would 
have taken on this particular remedy, although it may be 
seen that obvious hardships may be worked on them 
through the inefficiency or laziness of the dealer who al- 
lowed stock to accumulate or grow out of date; the con- 
dition would then arise where the goods would be shipped 
back in bulk to the manufacturer and possibly cause con- 
siderable embarrassment. 


The Revised Bill 

Mr. Merritt and the committee functioning under him 
made a revision of the Kelly-Capper bill which they believe 
meets more of the stipulations and obligations of both sides. 
This is the bill which now waits the attention of the next 
Congress. As stated heretofore, there will undoubtedly 
be amendments to this revised bill through the recommenda- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. As the bill stands 
now, however, enough restrictions have been written into 
it to prevent absolutely the fixing of resale prices in non- 
competitive markets. 

Other important aspects are provisions designed to permit 
the producers or owners of trade-marked goods to control 
the resale price of merchandise in the hands of the ultimate 
vendee as well as in the hands of the immediate vendee. 
In other words, when the merchandise passed through the 
hands of the intermediary, jobber or wholesaler, the manu- 
facturer could control the prices charged by that medium 
as well as those charged by the ultimate retailer. 

The committee, in considering the bill, has made several 
concessions to interests opposing the passage of the measure, 
but from all indications the bilk in its amended form is by 
no means satisfactory. The next few months should unfold 
quite a picture of political intrigue. 


A Lawyer’s View 

As has been stated in previous issues of the Musica 
Courter Extra the most hopeful note in the entire contro- 
versy is the announcement that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had definitely decided to take a hand and make a 
study and subsequent analysis of the situation. Since the 
simple statement of this intention on the part of the F. T. A., 
there has arisen a veritable storm of comment on the part 
of those who were in close touch with the actual situation. 
One of the leading lights in the legal profession in New 
York, Gilbert H. Montague, recently gave out the following 
statement which may be taken as an authoritative legal view 
of the situation. Mr. Montague said: 

“Nothing that the Federal Trade Commission today could 


possibly do could excite more interest than the Commis- 
sion’s present proposal to investigate all the economic, legal 
and ‘business angles of resale price maintenance and resale 
price cutting. 

“For ten years, the courts have been working further and 
further into the fog. 

“Last May, in the American Tobacco case, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in effect served notice it could 
give no further enlightenment on this subject. 

“Several Circuit Courts of Appeals have, in recent years, 
judicially expressed the extreme difficulty they have ex- 
perienced in understanding and applying hair-line distinctions 
that now separate lawful from unlawful resale price main- 
tenance. 

“All this has, in recent years, greatly augmented resale 
price cutting and enormously increased the difficulties of 
manufacturers, distributors and dealers whose best adver- 
tised lines are the subject of this price cutting. 

“Nobody in the country, outside these manufacturers, 
distributors and dealers themselves, has had closer contact 
with this subject than the Federal Trade Commission, for 
the Commission is the governmental body that today is 
primarily charged with the duty of enforcing the present 
law against illegal methods of resale price maintenance. 

“That the Federal Trade Commission should, in spite of 
all this, be willing to investigate the economic, legal and 
business angles of the very law that it now is enforcing 
is an extraordinary instance of broadmindedness and good 
sportsmanship.” 


Why Not a Compromise? 

The Musica. Courter Extra believes, in common with 
most business men, that there does exist some middle ground 
on which the manufacturer and retailer can meet on com- 
mon ground. There seems to be a hysterical note in the 
controversy on the part of many retailers. In all the 
accusations about “price fixing” the retail interests that are 
opposing the current bill neglect one stupendously important 
factor. 
to fix a retail price that is not satisfactory to the public, 


That is that it is impossible for the manufacturer 
and to the government. In the first case, if the price is 
such that the retail dealer cannot handle it as not yielding 
a sufficient margin of profit, the case will be universal. If 
the price, ultimately is too high, the public will automatically 
refuse to buy, production will have to cease. In other 
words there is the interesting spectacle of the manufacturer 
cutting off (not his nose) but his profits to spite—whom ? 

Reduced to these terms the argument seems a rather silly 
one. On the other hand there is the much more serious 
spectacle of the manufacturer running against the “restraint 
of trade” clause, which would still remain in operation 
despite the passage of the Kelly-Capper bill or any modi- 
fication thereof. 

Contrasting with the condition we have the viewpoint of 
the legitimate dealer, handling his business along sound 
merchandising lines, being victimized by unscrupulous com- 
petitors through price cutting methods of one sort or an- 
other. 
through his own efforts or through the manufacturer. 


As matters stand today, he has no remedy, either 


In the piano business this is a serious enough case, or 
has ‘been in the past. In other lines of trade, however, it is 
even more serious. In various grocery lines for example, 
certain standard brands are continually being used as bait. 
with the result that the standard nationally advertised price 
of those articles is practically reduced to the figures of the 
special sale. In the clothing industry, the case is equally 
deplorable. 

However, unstable conditions in one line is a factor of 
disturbance in the entire business world, even as a stone 
thrown into a poo] disturbs the entire surface through a 
series of ripples. 

Instead of trying to “slip something over,” through polliti- 
cal lobbies, cabals, blocs, and “trading’—in the special 
meaning of the word as known in Washington,—it seems as 
though there should be a meeting of the leading figures on 
either side with a view of settling matters. Ample protec- 
tion, which seems to be the main issue, could be assured 
to the retailer, without in the slightest degree altering the 
fundamental principle. 

In the meanwhile, the camps are arming in Washington. 


A. L. Bretzfelder Made President 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of Krakauer 
3ros. held in New York on August 12, A. L. Bretzfelder 
was elected president to succeed his brother, the late I. E. 
3retzfelder. The other officers elected at this meeting were: 
H. K. Bretzfelder, first vice-president; M. K. Bretzfelder, 
second vice-president ; C. S. Bretzfelder, third vice-president ; 
Arthur Hahn, treasurer; and S. C. Lubin, secretary. The 
traditions and policies of the Krakauer institution will be 
fully upheld by the new management. 


National prestige gained 
through intensive national 
advertising, backed by a high 
quality instrument. Its recug- 
nized excellence is the result 
of 102 years of experience in 
building only fine pianos. 


BRAMBACH PIANO 
COMPANY 


Manx P. Campsett, Pres. 
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with the enduring metal 
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point” that dealers can advance. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th STREET and CYPRESS AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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Since 1789 


up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789, 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
piano manufacture. Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful progress 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
Name sells the piano, the piano sells 
che name. 
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THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building. San Francisco 
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We Notice That— 


N. G. Freeman has been appointed manager of the new Bea- 
vertown, Ore., branch of the Reed-French Music Store 
of Portland, Ore. The main store holds the franchise 
for the Ampico for that territory. 

George J. Tiss, formerly manager of the Sampson Music 
House of Weiser, Ida., has moved to La Grande, Ore., 
where he will open a music store sometime during this 
fall. 

The Rich Music Store, Hollywood, Cal., has moved into new 
quarters at 7520 Sunset Boulevard, about one block west 
of the old location. Franklin Richardson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new store. 

William D. Schultz has been elected vice-president of the 
Janssen Piano Company, New York. 

The Hartman-Whaylen Music Company of Waterloo, Iowa, 
has moved into new quarters at 503 Commercial St. 

The Baldwin Piano Company of Streator, Ill. has taken a 
new store at 109 S. Bloomington St. The store will 
remain in charge of Earl Wrockman. 

Harland Hart, Manager of the Piano Department of the 
May Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned. 

T. J. McGinn has opend a piano store in Muskegon, Mich. 
The Kimball will be the featured line. 

R. H. Day, well-known mid-Western piano traveller, who 
has been ill for some time, was recently discharged from 
the Columbus, Ohio, hospital and will return to his busi- 
ness very shortly. 

T. I. Stoner has taken over the assets of the Massey Piano 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, recently adjudged bank- 
rupt. The same piano lines will be continued. 

. M. Thornberry has opened a new music store in Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The Walter Hughes Piano Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
taken over by Carder Piano Company of that city. 
The new store of Harold W. Stitz in Buffalo, New York, 

is now opened for business. 

George Sykes has been made manager of the Lynn, Mass., 
store of the C. C. Harvey Company. 

Emile Kalisky, Jr., has opened a branch store in Bastrop, 
La. A complete line of pianos, phonographs and small 
goods will be carried. The main branch of the Com- 
pany is located at Munroe, in the same state. 

The Knight-Kimball Music Company of Denver, Colo., has 
opened a club room for the use of professional musi- 
cians of that city. No charge is made for the use of 
this club room. 

Clotes Music House of Edina, Mo., has become an exclusive 
piano house, having sold out the other departments of 
its business. 

Robert W. Morse has joined the advertising staff of the 
Columbia Phonograph Company. 

A branch of the Grimes Music Shop has been opened in 
Williamson, W. Va., with D. A. Grimes and J. B. 
Goodman in charge. The main branch of the company 
is located at Logan, W. Va. 

Wade H. Poling has been appointed Detroit salesmanager 
for the Bush & Lane Piano Co. 

The Weyand Music Shoppe, Napa, Cal., has been bought 
by L. C. Wells. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the Stoner 
Piano Company, Des Moines, Ia. with an authorized 
capital stock of $200,000. T. I. Stoner is named as 
president and J. B. Thompson as manager of the new 
Company. 

Glenn H. Bishop has opened a music store in Redding, Cal., 
under the trade name of the Rodman Music Company. 

George S. Botsford has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the University Music Stores, Inc., with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Botsford recently resigned as 
credit manager of Shermann,-Clay & Co., after having 
served that company for twenty years. 

The E. E. Long Piano Company is now housed in new 
quarters in a new building at the corner of Marsh and 
Garden streets, San Louis Obispo, Cal. This firm car- 
ries a full line of musical instruments, including pianos, 
phonographs, radio and small music goods. 

The name of the Lankershim Music Company of Lanker- 
shim, Cal., has been changed to the North Hollywood 
Music Company. 

The piano warerooms of the C. M. Linfmood Music Com- 
pany, Billings, Mont., have been extensively altered and 
remodelled. 

A new piano store has been opened in San Jose, Cal., by 
V. Bigman, under the name of Bigman’s Piano Ex- 
change. Mr. Bigman is well known in San Jose, having 
formerly been connected with the local branch of Wiley 
B. Allen Company, and also the Anderson Music Co. 

A branch of the Sampson Music Company has been opened 


in Vale, Ore. 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the vast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal per rm Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
Cortzy Grsson, President 
629 West Fiftieth Street 

Mew York City 
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213 East 19th Street, New York 
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Our Part in the 
Piano Industry Is 
Making Piano Plates--- 


Wickham Plates 
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WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


Wickham Piano Plate Company, Springfield, Ohio 
Wickham Company of New Jersey, Matawan, N. J. 
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Mehlin 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments are embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprightse—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction, ‘ 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 
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Maas & Waldstein Make Large 
Addition to Newark Factory Plant 


Maas & Waldstein, makers of the famous Mawalac lac- 
quer, have just completed another epoch making step in 
the progress of that company, in the form of an entire 
new plant to handle the enamel end of the business. This 
new plant, which is shown in the cut accompanying this 
article, is one hundred and thirty feet long by thirty feet 
wide, three stories high. Its establishment is one of far 
reaching importance to the piano industry in that it allows 
of concentration in the factories at Newark, N. J., upon the 
making of lacquer. In this building is made, among other 
products, the Maas & Waldstein Piano Action Black Enamel. 

The firm of Maas & Waldstein have been a potent factor 
in bringing to the piano trade the ultimate in high grade 
piano finishes, the lacquer which it puts out under the 
trade name of Mawalac. Lacquer itself came into promi- 
nence about thirty years ago, but it is only a comparatively 
short time ago that it became known to the piano industry. 
A number of high grade piano manufacturers experimented 
with that form of finish for a number of years due to new 
technique in finishing involved. However, the initial trials 
proved so successful that in a comparatively short period 
after these first experiments it became widely known and 
popular. It was something new and immediately took hold 
of public fancy. Ma- 
walac, used as a piano finish, possessed new and unique 


In addition, it was discovered that 
qualities. It represents, at the present time, the latest ad- 
vance in piano finishing. 

The firm of Maas & Waldstein was founded in 1876 by 
Adolphus H. Maas and Martin E. Waldstein. The business 
at first was that of general industrial chemistry. In 1884 
Fred A. Magnus came into the business and these three men 
continued the management of the business under an experi- 
mental tendency which finally led to the perfecting of the 
new lacquer process. 

The business at first was located in Brooklyn, but in 1890 
the factory plant was moved to Newark, N. J. The com- 
pany was incorporated under the name of Maas & Waldstein 
in 1905. 
which has 


Tradition has played no small part in the success 
since its foundation. 
The products of the company have always borne a high 


accrued to the company 


name, due to the fact that the heads of the business have 
never allowed any product to be shipped from the factory 


The company now produces Soluble Cotton, Solvents, 
Metal Lacquers, Wood Lacquers, Leather Dopes, Lacquer 
Enamels, and Pyroxylin Primers, Surfacers and Putties 

Once Mawalac was brought to the attention of the man- 
ufacturing interests of the country jt became the object of 
intense interest and has steadily grown in popularity since 
that time. For a long time before it was taken up by piano 
manufacturers, it furniture 
concerns as the ultimate in high grade furniture finish. 

The business grew until it became necessary to increase 
the floor space of the factory plant, the latest addition prior 
to the establishment of the new enamel factory being com- 


was accepted by high grade 
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The New Boiler Room 
The “Heart” of the M. & W. Co. 





plant 


pleted early in 1927. As an instance of this growth there 
accompanies this article a cut showing the huge boiler plant 


of Maas & Waldstein. When the boiler plant was put into 


the company, is such that such a sub-division is not only 


feasible but necessary for efficient conduct of each factory 
unit. 

One of the reasons for the efficient operation of the great 
Maas & Waldstein plant at Newark, N. J., is the fact that 
the varied products of the company, which number into the 
hundreds, utilize all classes of materials. For example, in 
the use of cotton to be nitrated, only the finest grade long 
fiber 
boiling. 
to the standard required for Maas & Waldstein, it is used in 
When it is 
not clear, it is used for making enamel, a use for which it 


cotton is used, which is then carefully nitrated by 


When the finished product has been found not up 
other products to which it is better adapted. 


is perfectly adapted notwithstanding its higher carbon con- 
tent. If the film is weak, it is used for leather dope, which 
has enough oil to hold it’ together. 

The present management of the business consists of Mil- 
ton A. Maas, son of Adolphus H. Maas, one of the founders 
of the business, president; Fred S. Magnus, treasurer, son 
of Fred A. Magnus, who joined the business in 1884, soon 
after its foundation; H. C. 
ager, a man well k.uiown throughout the lacquer industry 


Flanagan is general sales man- 


familiar with his product 
The 
Dickenson, who has had 


as a keen executive, thoroughly 
and with the necessities of those people who use it. 
piano sales division is under S. L. 
a thorough training both in the piano and in the lacquer 
business. He once for a brief period operated his own 
piano factory. 

The technical staff is headed by O. P. Seher, general man 
ager; G. Klinkenstein, chief chemist; C. E. Roche, super- 
intendent; and C. Gonzenmuller, chief engineer. There is 
a laboratory force of six chemists, three of whom are en 
gaged in control work, and three in development work. 

The Maas & Waldstein handled through a 
sales office in Newark, with branch offices in Chicago and 


With this 


it has been found possible to give better service to its clients, 


business is 


Los Angeles. sub-division of executive offices 
due to the specialized knowledge which each of the branch 
managers has of the individual concerns in his territory. 
Lacquer finishes, with the famous Mawalac, came to the 
time. It has 


brief 


piano industry at a particularly opportune 
accomplished much during its comparatively 


of popularity. It 


period 


has brought piano finish up to a new 
standard and is in many respects an answer to many old and 
hitherto unsolved problems of the piano manufacturer. In 
addition to its decorative qualities and durability, it possesses 


the advantage of fitting into any scheme of ornamentation. 








ug 


IAW 
without being carefully tested and re-tested to meet a high 
standard. 

The business at first specialized in the making of cyanides 
and plate material but its interests soon spread into other 
fields. From the very beginning the company specialized in 
the complete manufacture of all its products. The thought 
behind this was that in no other way could Maas & Wald- 
stein insure the absolute purity of all the ingredients going 
to make its ~products. It was not many years after the 
founding of the business that the first experiments with 
wood lacquers were made, and these experiments were car- 
ried on for a number of years before the finished product 
was offered to the public. Today the company holds the 
unique position of being one of the few entities in the 
lacquer business. They nitrate their own cotton and make 
their own solvents. In this way a high standard of ex- 
cellence is maintained. 


operation it increased the steam capacity used for the 
nitrating of cotton and the distillation of solvents 4 times. 
This increase in capacity, in turn, has led to great economies 
in purchasing of bulk materials and producing on a vastly 
increased scale. : 

Every process in the Maas & Waldstein factory is. care- 
fully recorded along the most finished scientific lines. 
is no waste time nor wasted motion. The buildings them- 
selves are modern and the equipment throughout is of the 
most advanced type possible. Every department of the 
factory plant is completely separate and distinct, leading to 
a concentration and great efficiency in each division of labor. 
To each department are assigned men who are specialists 
in that division of work. It will be realized that such a 
sub-division of labor and processes can only be possible in 
mass production. However, the Maas & Waldstein busi- 
ness, not only in Mawalac, but in every other product of 


There 
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Steinway for Coast Broadcasting Studio 

Acting on the idea that brilliant and unusual theatrical 
surroundings inspire artists to more than ordinary artistry, 
the Pacific Division of the National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., has made its largest studio a reproduction of a patio, 
or courtyard of the early Spanish Mission days. Overhead 
is what looks like an azure night sky, star-spangled; moon- 
light effects filter over the high adobe walls, topped with 
red tiles, and everything in the lamps, seats, windows, etc., is 
early Spanish-Californian. Piano music in both the studios 
of the company, at 111 Sutter street, San Francisco, is all 
rendered on one of the two Steinway baby grands, purchased 
from Clay & Co., installed. But 
as all the cattle, sheep and broad acres of the eighteenth 


Sherman, and just 
century California Dons could never have bought a Stein- 


way grand, no period effect is shown, 
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Piano Exports for First Half 
of 1927 Close to $3,000,000 


The piano exports for the first half of 1927 totaled just 


under $3,000,000, or about $200,000 short of the record for 


that period, which was established last year. This is a re- 


markable showing, especially in view of the discouraging 


conditions existing in Mexico, Canada and other markets. 
This condition leads to the belief that if the same rate of 
progress is maintained for the balance of the year, the rec- 
ord of $6,500,000 established last year might be equalled if 
not surpassed. 

It is interesting to note that the piano exporting business, 
fact that it is being carried on for the most 
the 


im- 


in spite of the 


part by companies which have no great experience in 


exporting line, is steadily becoming a more and more 


factor. Its management has advanced far beyond 


work 


entire 


portant 


stage so that it really acts as a stabilizer 


the guess 
Any business that amounts to prac- 
taken 


for the industry 


tically half a million dollars a month is not to be 
lightly 

Indeed, it more factors 
into the field In 
(American pianos are to be found in every part of the 
still 


American pianos has not 


have not en- 
the 


strange that 


seems 
tered fact 


that 


piano exporting spite of 


world, there are vast tracts where propaganda for 


reached, or has been carried on in 


a half-hearted manner. The South American market, for 


I 
example, is spotty, with the piano business concentrated in 


a few centers, while other parts have been entirely un 


touched 


Piano Exports Close to Record 


figures for the first 6 months of the 


The 


amounted to 


year 
10,500 


actual 
$2,919,523.00, representing payment for 
the high 


business 


pianos. June was month of the year, with over 


$570,000 worth of Though the 6 months were 


below the record for that period, set in 1926, it is neverthe- 


less higher than any year that. The following 


preceding 


pr 
table shows the record for the last 5 years 


EXPORTS OF PIANOS 


Total 


19?7 19 


$473,259 $445,443 $443,938 
543.961 479,045 472,633 
424,000 548,478 409,092 
488,450 599,594 450,435 
419,417 485,829 3,225 


563 
570,430 545,927 432,659 


1095 
IY2 


Is $2,919,523 $3,104,316 $2,771,992 $2,239,648 § 


its JZ 5 yO 


Ascendance 


The Player in 
ation of the record showing the division of the 


An exami f 
t piano exports shows that the losing over 


d str 


player at 


the same year was recorded entirely in the 


In the player field the total was 


periods of last 
held of the straight pian 


over $10,000 less than the same period last year, with the 
of the loss being sustained, as stated, in the field of 
piano. This remarkable showing in the player 

no doubt partly due to the increased prominence of 

the reproducer, which has of late years become a considera- 
ble factor in the export market. The same quality of work- 
manship, durability and all-around playing qualities, backed 
up by the extensive roll catalogues of the American roll cut- 
has operated to dominate foreign markets. 


ters 

On the other hand, the straight piano has come into direct 
ompetition with the cheap “music boxes” of Germany, Eng- 
In this struggle for- 


the 


land and, to a lesser degree, France. 


competitors have had a considerable advantage in 


i freight rates, costs of manufacturing and time 


or delivery. In the South American field, where the Amer- 


in manufacturer might enjoy an advantage in these re- 


there is no demand of any consequence for the manual 
far 


pects, 
instruments. Musical education has not advanced very 
America generally, at least not to the point of 


usic performers rather than music 
that were exported for the 
ar were valued practically at $400,000 and 

$1,000,000 mark 


the steadily declining demand 


straight pianos 


this will reach the for 
as though 


will soon reach bottom and begin 


facilities for piano teaching abroad 


ncreasc 


The piano exports for the 


) 


EXPORTS OF PLAYERS 


2 1924 
$353,882 $327,988 $ 2 $241,801 
446,638 384,153 352,394 230,186 * 
335,011 443,168 319,881 283,515 
417,727 452,984 374,736 
347,216 367,311 456,472 
495,212 428,766 347,679 


2,576 
316,137 
263,705 


346,174 


$? 305.686 $2,404,370 $2,204,834 $1,607,920 $1,551,403 


EXPORTS OF STRAIGHT PIANOS 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
$77,982 $85,004 $90,266 $101,132 
71,135 82,422 120,239 =: 101,294 
71,775 2,934 89,211 101,720 
52,821 115,850 75,699 106,758 
53,949 99,250 106,753 98,814 
64,845 102,629 84,980 =: 113,014 


Month 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


1923 
$113,219 
135,201 
139,566 
125,487 
141,341 
164,210 


$568,089 $567,158 


$631,728 


Australia Leads the Field 


The excellent showing which the export trade was able 


Totals. $392,507 $819,024 


to present was due largely to Australia, which was a bo- 
nanza for the American piano exporter so far this year. 
The total value of the exports was considerably over the 
million and a half dollar mark, in fact it almost reached 
$1,600,000. The significance of this statement can better be 
appreciated, perhaps, investigation that this 
increase was recorded in spite of a decrease of over $60,000 


when shows 


in the straight piano end of the business. In other words. 
the player business from January to June this year amounted 
practically to $1,500,000. 

It seems to be established that the American piano in 
It has taken 
years to build up recognition of American quality, but the 
At the present time, 
there are many vague rumblings going on among English 


\ustralia has a definite grip on the market. 
end has justified the labor involved. 


piano manufacturers who are wondering why the Australian 
generally prefers the American piano to the British piano. 
Somehow or other, they seem to think that the Australian 
lacks patriotism and a realization of his position as a mem- 
At least a part of 
every convention meeting in England is devoted to a discus- 


ber of the great British Commonwealth. 


sion of the consistent disregard of the Australian piano 
“Buy British.” The fact of the matter 
is that in spite of a disadvantageous tariff rate, the Ameri- 


dealer of the slogan 


can piano presents a better dollar for dollar return than any 


piano offered in the Australian market. 


IXPORTS OF PLAYERS TO AUSTRALIA 
1927 1924 

$208,926 $120,521 
297,851 118,271 
191,850 134,389 
247,253 147,822 
217,114 167,021 
331,977 99,025 


Month 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


1926 
$142,737 
159,236 
184,001 
217,644 
207,340 
228,436 


1925 
$142,073 
160,600 
136,427 
197,359 
215,462 
150,053 


1923 
$28,526 
89,756 
104,830 
80,462 
93,383 
162,489 
$559,446 


Totals. $1,494,971 $1, $787,049 


TO AUSTRALIA 

1924 1923 

$68,735 $49,718 
46,451 85,899 
50,035 77,996 
61,655 58,815 
41,921 75,287 
52,863 87,243 


EXPORTS OF STRAIGHT PIANOS 


Month 1927 
Jan. ... $30,681 
Feb. 13,495 
Mar. 23,861 
Apr. 10,738 
May 12,780 
June 


1926 
$18,098 
11,949 
17,326 
37,723 
28,582 
50,680 


1925 
$40,328 
41,248 
41,197 
17,715 
28,390 
21,197 


$100,572 $321,660 


Mexican Business Still Off 


The revolution, actual if not acknowledged, in Mexico, 


Totals... $434,958 


accompanied by the other signs of political and economical 
unrest, has very definitely left marks upon business condi- 
This is faithfully presented in the piano 
country, which, for the first half of 1927, 
as great as those for the same period of 


tions generally. 
exports to that 
were only half 
1926. It is not expected that this country will show any 
marked economic improvement for the balance of the year. 
Possibly after some sort of election is made and the suc- 
candidates killed off, the 
will again turn to the pursuit of the peaceful arts and grad- 
ually begin the process of rebuilding. The remarkable factor 
about the piano export business in Mexico is not the fact 


cessful or unsuccessful country 


that it was only 50 per cent greater last year, but the fact 
that there should exist any demand at all for pianos. 

The total for the six months was practically $200,000. 
This, in a sense, shows the fundamental stability of the 
work which President Carlos has been doing since his in- 
duction into office. It will be remembered that he started at 
the base of the matter, curtailing governmental expenses and 
establishing an industrial school system, and this working 
hand in hand with his agrarian policy gave a period of 
prosperity to a large portion of the population of that 
country. 

I-XPORTS OF PIANOS TO MEXICO 


1924 
$19,844 
18,254 
41,656 


Month 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


1927 
$30,723 
28,084 
22,738 
32,689 
25,921 
51,998 


1926 
$26,988 
71,087 
82,256 
88,807 
51,650 
53,997 


1923 
$44,798 
55,665 
56,930 
63,583 
59,228 
76,756 


$356,960 


52,719 
91,536 
64,270 
70,439 


58,235 56,289 


Totals. $192,153 $374,783 $412,498 $230,074 


September 1, 1927 


Canada Slumps 
The Canadian business has also experienced a slump for 
the first half of the year, the total business amounting to 
$140,841, as against $218,809 for last year. The month by 
month record of Canada for the first half of the year was: 
January—$21,227 ; February-—$23,215; March—$21,372; 
April—$25,782; May—$17,185; June—$31,957. 


Venezuela in Fourth Place 
Venezuela, although actually buying fewer pianos during 
the first half of 1927 than for the same period of the pre- 
year, was the fourth largest purchaser for the 
The total for 1927 was $109,155 as against $128,735 
Foreign capital has been pouring into Venezuela 


ceding 

period. 

in 1926, 
curing the past two years, due to the development of the 
oil mines in that country. However, it is to be presumed 
that the the first flush of 
prosperity and unless further industrial advances are made 


Venezuelans have gotten over 
in that country, will not continue as a considerable factor in 
the exporting business. 

month record of Venezuela for the first 
half of the year was: January, $29,424; February, $2 


March, $17,803; April, $13,629; May, $9,975; 


The month by 


June, $ 


Argentina Improving 

Argentina, with imports of 
$108,449, as against $149,445 last year was fifth. 
brought one of the most serious complaints to the recent 
the 
natory tariff regulations against dressed beef, the source of 


\merican pianos amounting to 
Argentina 
Pan-American 


Congress in form of alleged discrimi- 


most of the revenue of Argentina. The feeling in Buenos 


\ires and other Argentine centers is very strong against 


for a time there succession of mob 
Most of 


Leen straightened out and there is every hope for a marked 


\mericans, and was a 


demonstrations. the differences, however, have 


improvement in the American piano business in that country. 
Janu 
April, 


the month by month record for Argentina follows: 
ary, $15,541; February, $17,649; March, $21,482; 


$19,332; May, $18,473; June, $15,972. 


Cuba Has Poor Half Year 


Cuba’s purchases of American pianos fell off considera- 
bly during the year. 


ties in tobacco transportation due to the United States postal 


A poor sugar crop yield, plus difficul- 


regulations, cut heavily into the profits of the Cuban plant- 


also one of the matters 
the 
gress, with every hope of satisfactory arbitration. 
half of 
The month by month record was 
738; February, $12,613; March, $15,913; 


May, $21,331; June, $14,489. 


cers and business men. This is 


American Con- 
The total 


$157,751 


brought up for consideration at Pan 


first 1927 was $97,097 as against 
January, $15,- 


April, $17,012; 


for the 
last year. 


Action and Parts High 
In the field of player and player piano actions and parts 
a marked improvement was shown over the first six months 
cof the current year, this being largely due probably to the 
factor. The half 


re-entry of Germany as a_ purchasing 


yearly record for the past 4 years was: 


Exports OF ACTIONS AND PARTS 
1927 
$40,102 
73,090 
63,858 
78,255 
60,456 
65,379 


1924 
$46,463 
32,141 
11,761 
27,767 
44,062 
35,413 


1926 
$46,323 
38,817 
49,377 
60,180 
39,379 
43,327 


Vonth 1925 

$46,262 
54,476 
31,702 
69,569 
96,837 
116,412 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Total $381,140 $277,413 $415,258 $197,607 
Roll Exports Still Dropping 

Exports of player rolls showed a continued decline, Aus- 
tralia being practically out of it asan export market, due 
to the establishment of branch factories and native indus- 
tries. With other factories established in other parts of the 
world there remains merely the South American market 
to supply. There are just as many rolls of American manu- 
facture being sold but these do not show up on the records, 
being the product of foreign branch factories. The total for 
the six months was over $65,000 which is only a fraction of 
what the business once amounted to. The half yearly record 
for the past four years is shown in the following table: 


Exports OF PLAYER ROLLS 


1927 
$12,309 
10,226 
13,170 
10,823 
8,076 
9,505 


1925 
$35,250 
17,792 
26,362 
22,023 
27 962 
18,678 


1924 
$20,213 
20,109 
17,674 
22,086 
25,105 
21,143 


$126,330 


1926 
$18,405 
14,809 
19,520 
17,979 
11,752 
27,151 


Vonth 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
$109,616 $148,067 


Total $64,109 


It will be from the foregoing that these three 


branches of the export piano business meant something like 


seen 


three and a half million of dollars to the piano industry of 
this country, which means that it is about time that the 
export business should be considered seriously as a vital part 
of the industry, and a mighty profitable one. 
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HE feeling, that there is nothing between the 
performer and unhampered musical expres- 





sion is possible only with a piano action that 
is so nearly perfect that all sense of mechanism 
is eliminated. In the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
Action, mechanical limitation is conspicuous by its 
absence. Naturally it is the highest priced piano 











action in the world. 
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Huson & Hamlin 
PIANOFORTE 


TO THE DEALER: 


The representation of the Mason & Hamlin 
Pianoforte in your community means a 
linking of your efforts with the musically 
discriminating. 


Recognized more and more as musically 
the finest piano the world has ever known, 
the Mason & Hamlin representation brings 


a prestige, that compels the identification of 


your establishment with the best in music. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
Boston New York 












































